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ow the City Fathers Tight: 


As illustrated by the enquiry into the Charges made against the City of 
London Corporation, and investigated by a Select Committee of the 
Louse of Commons. 

(See 66 Our Corner”? for July, pee Ss) 
——$.——___. 
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Ir requires some degree of skilled acquaintance with the habits of 
the good City Fathers to enable one even to imagine that any such 
very respectable people—some of them on the Commission of Peace, 
some of them highly famed for their individual piety—would have 
any connexion, however indirect, with the issue for any purpose 
whatever of forged tickets, or, that they would knowingly avoid 
investigation into a charge of so serious a character as that of issuing 
forged. tickets, if made by responsible persons against prominent City 
officials. Yet the evidence taken before the Select Committee seems 
conclusive against the City on all these points. On the Jth June, 
1883, a meeting in favor of Reform of the City Corporation was held 
in the large St. James’ Hall, Piccadilly. Forged tickets were issued 
to enable partizans of the City to attend and oppose at that meeting. 
It is not known how many such tickets were issued, but the number 


must have been exceedingly large, for J. Lloyd, Esq., J.P., the 
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Secretary of the London Municipal Reform League, which convened 
the meeting, swore : 

‘There must have been quite 2,000 which came back to us from the 
Dead Letter Office. 

‘* And besides those that came back from the Dead Letter Office, did you 
hear of any being presented at the meeting P—Yes.”’ 


The two thousand forged tickets which, because they purported 
to have been issued by the Municipal Reform League, came back 
through the Dead Letter Office, were bodily produced and arrayed 
in piles on the table of the Committee Room of the House of 
Commons when Mr. Lloyd was examined. Some of the forged tickets 
were traced to H. K. Blake, a young man then and now in the City 
Sewers and Engineers Office. More of the forged tickets were 
traced to an office frequented by, and to the knowledge of, Col. Sewell, 
a gentleman of fairly high position in the immediate service of City 
Chamberlain. Others of the forged tickets were shown to have been 
sent out by Mr. Palmer, a very acute Conservative agent, employed by 
the Corporation in opposing the Municipal Reform movement. Forged 
tickets were sworn to have been lying about loose in the office of the 
clerks to the City Chamberlain. The Town Clerk himself distributed 
tickets for the meeting, but the tickets so distributed were not identi- 
fied as forgeries, though, from the precautions taken by Mr. Lloyd, it 
seems improbable that the Town Clerk should have been in posses- 
sion of many genuine tickets. It was not easy to learn exactly what 
had happened about the origin of the forged tickets. All the City 
witnesses were truthful, but none of them had very good memories 
on any points damaging to the Corporation, though their recollections 
were very clear on all points to the City’s advantage. When the 
City Chamberlain was examined he very fairly said that he was in his 
“74th year”, and though Mr. H. K. Blake was 50 years younger, 
neither knew anything very material as to where the forged tickets 
came from. Mr. Blake admitted that on or about the 4th July, 1883, 
he received a letter charging him with having sent out forged tickets, 
and was asked : 

‘*On that did you make any sort of inquiry as to the tickets you were 
alleged to have enclosed ’—I think no. 

‘*Did you write to Mr. Lloyd on the 6th of July -—Yes, I did. 

‘* Did you, in the letter you sent him, deny the imputation that your 
letter had enclosed forged tickets ?—I think not.” 
The examination as to how Mr. Blake came by the two forged 
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tickets, which were shown to have been sent out by him, is inte- 
resting. 





‘Did you get the two tickets which you enclosed in this letter from a 
parcel ?—No, I did not. 

‘‘Did you see any other tickets on the same day on which you enclosed 
these two tickets in this letter for the same meeting ?—I think so. 

‘* Where do you think you saw the other tickets >—At the Chamberlain's 
office. 

‘*Do you mean the Chamberlain’s clerks’ office; will you describe the 
particular office >—I think it was in the clerks’ office. 

‘‘Were they lying loose about, or had anyone got them ?—I do not 
recollect ; I think they were lying loose. 

‘Did you take your two from there, or did anyone give them to you /— 
I think they were given to me. 

‘* By whom do you think they were given to you 7—I do not know that. 

‘* Will you undertake to swear that they were not given to you by some 
one employed in the Chamberlain’s office >—No, I will not undertake to 
swear that.” 


Colonel Sewell is a prominent and trusted official of the City Cor- 
poration. Mr. Blake was asked: 


** Will you pledge yourself that Colonel Sewell did not hand the tickets 
to you ?—No, I will not.” 


Colonel Sewell is alive, and still in the employ of the City; but the 
Corporation did not call him to contradict or explain, though Mr. 
Blake said that he believed Colonel Sewell knew not only of the 
tickets sent out by Blake, but of other similar tickets. This is the 
evidence : 


‘* Why do you believe that he knew that there were other tickets besides 
the two which you enclosed in this letter in the office on the day you got 
those ?—There were a lot of tickets there ; I think he must have seen them. 

‘What makes you say you think Colonel Sewell knew that they were 
there >—Because I think he must have seen them. 

‘Why do you think he saw them ?—Because I daresay he was there 
some part of the day ; he is always in and out. 

‘* Then you say that the tickets from which you got the two enclosed in 
this letter were in an office which Colonel Sewell is always in and out of ?— 
Several times a day.” 


And yet Colonel Sewell was not called by the City to explain. 
The City Chamberlain was asked : 


‘* Was a gentleman named Sewell in your office in 1883 ?>—Yes. 
‘*Ts he now ?—He is Colonel Sewell now. 
‘What is his official position?—He is a clerk in my court. He has 
nothing to do with the cash account. 
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‘Do you happen to know that in 1883 a charge had been made against 
him of circulating tickets which were alleged to be forged ?—Yes, I know 
there was such a charge made by the secretary, I think, of the National 
Municipal Reform League. I have seen the correspondence which he 
showed me which took place on that occasion. 

‘*Did you, in 1883, make any inquiry into the matter ?—So far that I 
requested him to inform me of all that had taken place, and he showed me 
the correspondence that had taken place. 

‘‘What report, if any, did Mr. Sewell make to you when you asked him 
with reference to the issue of tickets alleged to have been forged for the 
meeting of 1883 ?—He reported to me that he had not circulated any tickets, 
and he showed me, as I said before, the correspondence which there was on 
that subject with the Municipal Reform League. 

‘* Did you hear, at the time you were making that inquiry, from Colonel 
Sewell that the same charge was made against other City officials ?—I did ; 
not a City official ; a gentleman in the hall. 

‘‘What name ?>—Mr. Blake. 

‘¢ What is he >—He is a young man employed, I understand since, in the 
surveyor’s office of the Commissioners of Sewers ; a drafting clerk. 

‘¢ Was there any talk on the Special Committee about it ?—I believe there 
was, but I cannot charge my memory with anything particular. There was 
a good deal of talk, and a good deal of writing in the papers about it. 

‘*Did any of the aldermen who attended the meetings of the Special 
Committee say anything about the issue of these forged tickets ?—I think 
possibly they did, but I really do not recollect anything particular said 
about it. 

‘** Did any of the aldermen who attended the meetings of the Special 
Committee say that it was being alleged that these tickets were being paid 
for out of the City funds ?—I know there was an allegation which affected 
Alderman Fowler at the time, and on one or two occasions (I can hardly 
speak to this, I am not the clerk to the committee) he attended at the com- 
mittee, and he may have attended then; I really do not know.” 


And then came this noteworthy question and answer : 


‘‘Did it strike you as being rather a grave charge to make against 
officials >—Well, it would have been a grave charge if the other party had 
not resorted to turning a public meeting into a ticket meeting; and I sup- 
posed it was done by some one in order to meet that difficulty.” 


This, as appears from the following, was not the first time that 
Colonel Sewell had interfered with Municipal Reform meetings : 


‘Shall I be right in saying that this was not the first complaint against 
Colonel Sewell (I do not know whether he was Colonel Sewell then) that had 
come to your knowledge in connexion with public meetings ?—I know that 
he had done something which was indiscreet at a former meeting when he 
was Captain Sewell; I think the meeting at Exeter Hall, which was referred 
to in the evidence. I inquired into the matter, so far as it concerned my 
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department, and I found that Captain Sewell and some of the officers of the 
Militia were dining up at Finsbury, at the place where the Militia meet, and 
that in a silly after-dinner freak, Mr. Sewell went down with some of 
the men to the meeting; and I asked him how it was that he interfered in 
the meeting. He said that the Bill which was then before the House of 
Commons proposed to destroy the Commission of Lieutenancy which exists 
in the City, and under which he was appointed as captain of militia. He 
was rather fond of soldiering, and he had given all his holidays for some 
years, five weeks’ holidays, to training the militia, and had risen to the rank 
of captain. He found that the Commission of Lieutenancy was to be dis- 
solved under the Bill, and, after dinner with the officers up at the Finsbury 
place of meeting, he went down with some of the privates. It appeared to 
me to be a matter which was entirely unconnected with my department, 
after business hours, and it was a matter which was being dealt with by the 
military authorities. I regarded it as a military indiscretion, and the 
military authorities reprimanded him accordingly.” 


Sir J. B. Monckton, the Town Clerk, was examined, as some 
tickets for the St. James’ Hall meeting were obtained from his office, 
and he was specially questioned as to a Mr. H. B. Taylor, an employee 
in 1885 of the City in confidential political work, and now dead. 


‘* Would it be your idea that he was active at the St. James’s Hall meet- 
ing —You mean in 1883. My mind is a blank on that point; I could not 
say at all, 

‘*You do not know whether he had anything to do with the issue of 
tickets for that meeting ?—I could not say; he may have brought me tickets, 
for all I know. 

“‘T think it is very likely ’—He may have done. On the subject of 
tickets, I did what I could to get tickets for the meeting, because several of 
the Special Committee and other members of the Corporation expressed a 
desire for them. There was a great noise made about the meeting at the 
time, and I was asked on several occasions if I could get tickets; and what 
little I could do (it was not much) I did, to get tickets. It is quite possible 
Mr. Taylor may have heard me say that I wanted some, and got me some ; 
I did get a few. 

‘* Should you have issued ?—I cannot say ‘issued’. Tickets were 
brought. I remember Mr. Palmer bringing me three or four, or perhaps 
half-a-dozen tickets; I remember that distinctly. I cannot tell who, 
but people were busy for and against this movement, and tickets were 
brought. 

‘*Should you think you gave, or caused to be given, to the clerks in the 
Chamberlain’s office as many as twenty or thirty tickets >—No, not as many 
as twenty or thirty. I remember I said, ‘‘ Whoever likes to have these 
tickets may have them ”’, and I believe two of my clerks went. 

*‘ Or to anybody else in the employment of the City ; did you give some- 
thing under 100 tickets >—Very considerably under 100, certainly.” 
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The evidence of the City Chamberlain as to the origin of the 
tickets is: 


‘‘T have ascertained from each of the parties that they did not know 
how the tickets came. Some think they came by the post; some think 
that a small parcel was brought and put on the counter by a messenger.” 


Others of the forged tickets for the St. James’ Hall meeting were 
traced to Mr. Charles Henry Palmer, a Conservative agent, employed 
and paid by the City Corporation. Here is his examination : 


‘‘T have put into your hands an envelope; can you tell me in whose 
handwriting it is ?—One of my clerks’. 

‘‘ What is his name ?—Peel ; but he is dead. 

‘*Was he employed by you about that time to direct that and many 
other envelopes ?—Very few envelopes, not sixty. 

‘* Should you think about sixty ?—No, I should not think so many. 

‘* How many should you think >—I should say about a dozen at the very 
outside ; I do not think I had more than sixty tickets. 

‘* Was your attention drawn soon after the date of the post-mark on that 
envelope to the fact that the tickets which Mr. Peel or someone else sent 
out from your office, were alleged to be forged ’—Yes, after the meeting. I 
had a correspondence with Mr. Lloyd, which I will hand in. 

“Your attention was drawn to the fact that the tickets sent out from 
your office were alleged to be forged —Yes. 

‘‘ Where did you get those tickets °—I got them from the office, my own 
office. 

‘What does that quite mean ’—I mean that they were sent there by 
someone; I do not know who; left there by some man, so my clerk told 
me, when I came up there, as I generally did; I went there in the morning 
and went back again in the evening as I went home; and the clerk said 
‘Here are some of these tickets’. ‘What are they’ You had better send 
them out to a few of our friends’ ; and he sent them out. 

‘*Had you any belief when you ordered them to be sent out as to whether 
they were genuine or not ?—No, never thought anything about it; never 
dreamt for a moment that they would send me anything that was not 
genuine to send out. 


‘That ‘they’ would; who ?—Anybody ; wherever they came from. 


‘‘In your experience as a Conservative agent, you have never heard of 


imitating tickets ?—Yes, I have many times, and have had them lots of 
times myself. 


‘‘And with that experience you have —— ?—Yes; but you are some- 
times off your guard. 


** You were off your guard then ?—I will not say that. Iwas in a hurry 
to get away. 

‘‘T understand you then to pledge yourself to the Committee distinctly, 
that you did not know, when you gave instructions to Mr. Peel, that these 
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tickets were not genuine ?—I did not know anything at all about it; I did 
not think about it.” 


So that these forged tickets, issued in 1883, were in 1887 untraceable 

to the actual forger, although it was proved that written notice was 

given iu July, 1883, to Sir Henry Knight, the then Lord Mayor, 

explicitly charging officials of the City with issuing these forged 

tickets, and demanding investigation; and that in June, 1883, a like 

written notice had been given to Alderman Sir R. N. Fowler, M.P. 
Sir R. Fowler was examined on this point: 


‘The letter from Mr. Lloyd to yourself alleged, rightly or wrongly, that 
persons connected with the Corporation had sent out forged tickets ?—I 
think it did. 

‘*Did you reply to that, that any how you did not consider the matter 
was any affair of yours ?—I think I did. 

‘* Did you have any conversation with any members of the Corporation 
on the subject of the charge >—It was a matter of current gossip at the 
time ; I suppose I did, but I do not recollect anything particular. 

‘‘ After your attention was drawn to the fact that Mr. Blake, clerk in 
the employment, directly or indirectly, of the Commissioners of Sewers, was 
specially charged, did you, in your responsible position in the City, make 
any inquiry into that -—I did not consider that it was my affair; I was not 
a member of the committee, and I did not believe the tickets were forged. 

‘* But you knew it was alleged that they were ?—I knew it was alleged, 
but I did not consider it was any business of mine to investigate a charge 
which I did not believe. 

‘* Did you then at that time or afterwards know that Colonel Sewell and 
another official of the City had been charged with being connected with the 
issue of forged tickets >—I have heard it in connexion with this inquiry; I 
daresay I heard it at the time.” 


Alderman Sir Francis W. Truscott, Chairman of the Special Committee, 
which spent the £19,550 10s. 10d., said: 


‘‘ There was a great bother about these tickets apparently, in the public 
papers, and I, with others, I have no doubt, read about it, and it struck me 
as a most extraordinary thing that we had had nothing to do with the tickets ; 
that the committee had never heard anything about it; and I thought surely 
the Corporation officers have never been guilty of such a thing as to issue 
these tickets. Well, I walked away from the committee one afternoon with Sir 
Thomas Nelson, and I said to him, ‘ Now, Nelson, what about these tickets ; 
they are making a great bother about these tickets for this meeting at St. 
James’s Hall; do you know anything about them?’ He turned round to 
me and said, ‘ Now, my dear chap, do you believe for one moment that the 
Corporation have had anything to do with issuing these tickets?’ I said 
‘It is said they have;’ ‘Well’, he said ‘Do you think either I am such an 
ass myself, or any officer, as to have sent round to dead men some 2,000 
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tickets to fill a public hall at a meeting?’ ‘ Why’, he said, ‘It is prepos- 
terous; if it had been done by anybody in their senses they would have 
sent round to living people, and people who would have been on their side 
of the question, not to dead men.’ He said, ‘I believe it is uncommonly 
well done; you see all these advertisements, you see all this row that they 
are kicking up about it; you may depend upon it, sir, we have had nothing 
to do with this; we shall have to seek elsewhere for a solution’. It was 
some such conversation as that I had with Sir Thomas Nelson, and that is 
wll I know about the tickets, and all that I have got to say about them. 

‘Did you hear just prior to speaking to him, that a large number of 
the tickets were alleged to have been circulated by officials of the Corpora- 
tion ?—I think I had read some letters that had appeared in City papers 
relative to this matter; I think letters had appeared in the Citizen news- 
paper. 

‘**Did you make any inquiry in the City Chamberlain’s office -—No.” 


Can anyone, after reading this, believe that the tickets forged 
themselves? or that Colonel Sewell’s connexion with the issue of 
some of these tickets did not require explanation? or that the City 
authorities were not purposely regardless of the complaints which 
reached them ? Cuaries Brapiaven. 








Culture and Reaction. 
A CHaprer wy Poritican Scrence. 





(Concluded from page 20.) 
Lesr our general account of the matter should not be sufficiently 
clear in the light of the single instance of Sir Thomas More, let us 
consider those of two other great men of a later time—David Hume 
and Edmund Burke. Here we have two more very memorable minds 
whose political development was from an attitude of clear-sighted 
sympathy with progress to one of blind and bitter resistance. The 
facts as to Hume are sufficiently well known; though the permanent 
importance of his contribution to pure philosophy has tended to 
centre attention on him in respect of that alone, with the result of 
dismissing the details of his relation to actual life, as being of merely 
personal significance. I do not see, however, that philosophy can 
afford to ignore the personalities of philosophers. They are part of 
her subject matter; and, some of us think, very far from being the 
least instructive part; and when we have assimilated Hume’s analysis 
of mind in general we have still to seek the key to the minor problem 
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of the phases of the mind of David Hume. What concerns us here 
anc now is its transformation on the side of sociology. Everyone 
remembers how, revising in his old age his “‘ History of England”, 
he wrote to a friend, with satisfaction, of how he had expunged 
many ‘villainous, seditious Whig touches,” ' penned in those earlier 
days when he had some sympathy with the cause of the people.* A 
less dubious notion of the nature of his mental change may be had 
from a comparison of the text of his essay on ‘‘The Liberty of the 
Press’’, as it now stands, with that of the first edition ; the first form 
being found to state the case from the point of view of a man with 
temperate but strong democratic sympathies; while in the revised 
edition there is cut out an entire passage in which lies the gist of the 
original plea for freedom.* There are many such changes in his 
works; changes which give the plainest proof of an abandon- 
ment by him of early principles, rationally arrived at, under 
the stress of a growing personal repugnance to the manifesta- 
tions of the spirit of democracy in the England of his own day. 
We can trace the repugnance, and the conditions of it, easily 
enough. When Hume receives the first instalment of Gibbon’s 
History, he writes to express his astonishment at the production of 
such a masterly work by an Englishman of that day, he having been 
long accustomed to regard the English people as wholly given up to 
senseless faction. Now, a certain amount of this feeling might be 
due to the national temper in a Scot who, philosopher as he was, 
could not but be exasperated by the kind of abuse of his own country 
and people which was so constant a note in the England of that day. 
Hume indeed confesses that this resentment has frequently made him 





' Huxley’s ‘‘Hume”’, p. 41. ‘‘I wish’’, adds the historian, ‘that my indig- 
nation at the present madness, encouraged by lies, calumnies, imposture, and every 
infamous act usual among popular leaders, may not throw me into the opposite 
extreme.’’ ‘¢ A wise wish, indeed”’’, remarks Professor Huxley. ‘‘ Posterity re- 
spectfully concurs therein ; and subjects Hume’s estimate of England and things 
English to such modifications as it would probably have undergone had the wish 
been fulfilled.’’ 

* For specimens of the alterations in the history, see Hill Burton’s “ Life of 
Hume ’”’, ii. 74-77. 

* The excision seems to have been first made in the 4-vol. edition of 1770. 
The 2-vol. ed. of 1764 contains the essay as it originally appeared. It was 
after 1770 that the present closing sentence was added, in which the liberty 
of the press is pronounced to be ‘‘one of the evils attending mixed forms of 
government ’’. 

‘See the letter in Gibbon’s Memoirs, ‘‘ Miscellaneous Works ’’, ed. 1837, p. 94. 
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resolve never in his life to set foot again on English ground.' But 
there is clearly the further element of the instinctive contempt and 
aversion of the sensitive man of culture for the foolish and factious 
elements in public politics; and this in his later years he expresses 
in a sufficiently startling manner. ‘‘Oh!”, he writes, ‘‘ how I long to 
see America and the East Indies revolted, totally and finally—the 
revenue reduced to half—public credit fully discredited by bankruptcy 
—the third of London in ruins, and the rascally mob subdued! I 
think I am not too old to despair of being witness to all these bless- 
ings. I am delighted to see the daily and hourly progress of madness 
and folly and wickedness in England. The consummation of these 
qualities are the true ingredients for making a fine narrative in 
history, especially if followed by some signal and ruinous convulsion 
—as I hope will soon be the case with that pernicious people!”* To 
the calm scientific eyes of Dr. Huxley this outbreak seems to be 
simply amusing. It has indeed its ludicrous side; but surely there 
is, all things considered, again a touch of tragedy in this decline of 
a great philosopher to the semblance of a raving malignant. Of course 
he did not really feel as he wrote. This was he of whom Adam 
Smith, so weighty a judge, declared that he was on the whole the 
best man he had ever known; to whom Mrs. Cockburn the songstress, 
in a letter in which she stigmatises his philosophy with pious imperti- 
nence, declares that ‘‘God has stamped his image of benignity so 
strongly upon thy heart, that not all the labors of thy head could 
efface it” ;? and whom his friend Colonel Edmondstoune declared to 
be “a man of the best head and heart, and of the most amiable 
manners”. But it is hardly the less humiliating that the show of 
furious malice should come of the philosopher’s failure to hold his 
intellectual balance towards the general movement of society around 
him. Naturally his revolt against the movement of things in one 
direction made him conservative in others; and we find the unbeliever 
at length thus expressing himself in regard to the superstition of the 
multitude, being as willing to forgive that as he is unwilling to forgive 
their other deficiencies: ‘‘It is putting too great a respect on the 
vulgar, and on their superstitions, to pique one’s self on sincerity with 
regard to them. Did ever one make it a point to speak truth to 
children or madmen? The Pythian oracle, with the approbation of 





1 Huxley’s ‘‘Hume,”’ p. 40. 
2 Th., pp. 40-41. 
3 Quoted by R. Chambers, ‘‘ Traditions of Edinburgh ’’, ed. 1869, p. 72. 
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Xenophon, advised everyone to worship the Gods—vopw zodews 
[according to custom]. I wish it were still in my power to bea 
hypocrite in this particular. The common duties of society usually 
require it, and the ecclesiastical profession only adds a little more to 
an innocent dissimulation, or rather simulation, without which it is 
impossible to pass through the world. Am I a liar because I order 
my servant to say I am not at home, when I do not desire to see 
company?’ Thus does the temper of reaction invade successively 
the different departments of a man’s intellectual life, till his best gifts 
are in part perverted to the uses of darkness and retrogression. It is 
some little satisfaction to find that on his deathbed—which was so 
beautifully serene as to make Smith contrast it with his own often 
shocking experience of ‘‘the horrors of the superstitious on such 
occasions”’—he could please himself by playfully suggesting that if 
he lived a few years longer he might see the ‘‘the downfall of the 
prevailing systems of superstition”, in regard to which he had been 
‘‘ endeavoring to open the eyes of the public”’.* 

If we are not struck by a tragic note in the political alienation of 
Hume, we at least cannot fail to perceive it in the case of Burke, the 
great reactionary figure in English history in modern times. Here 
was not merely, as in More’s case, a mind able in its prime to pierce 
below conventions and discern the real forces of human action, but 
one capable of bringing wisdom to bear on that action, and lending 
to the work of the politician the broad perceptions of the thinker; 
making politics philosophic and making philosophy practical; en- 
larging the view of the man of affairs, and turning to the account of 
affairs the large and equal scrutiny of the student. And here again, 
what a transformation! The man who taught wise principles of 
political progress to one generation, gaining the esteem of the forward- 
looking and the lovers of truth, was he who earned the eager applause 
of all the backward minds of the next generation by his desperate 
onslaught on all forward principles whatever. We can see perfectly 
well how the change came about. So long asthe balance of things 
seemed overwhelmingly in favor of political stability, Burke, his own 
historic and ideal associations being undisturbed, could press reform 
and innovation on other men. They had, indeed, the same kind of 
hostility to these changes that he came to have later towards all 





1 Letter to Colonel Edmondstoune, Burton’s “ Life ’’, ii. 188. 
* See Smith’s account, Jd. 509-515. 
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reforms ; but Burke could reason temperately and well when it was 
other people’s prejudices that were ruffled, and not his own. Hence a 
body of wise political precept, laid down as occasion arose, fitted 
to guide Englishmen on lines of considerate progress as they had 
never been guided before. But when the French Revolution came, 
all was changed. Once the new forces began to move faster than 
Burke did, his sensibilities were up in arms. Not only did the new 
haste begin to be odious, but the old abuses began to be tolerable 
to him; and sympathy for popular wrongs vanished before sympathy 
with a perturbed aristocracy, and reluctance to interfere roughly with 
ancient usages. We can see very well to-day how much basis of 
true instinct there was in Burke’s hostility to the Revolution; 
how he divined the practical incapacity of so many of the men 
who drew up paper schemes for the reconstruction of society; 
and how he was right in his apprehension that this unpracti- 
eality would lead to disaster upon disaster. But all the same, 
the fact remains that he on his side was driven into a blind 
bigotry which was as profoundly unpractical as any of the follies 
of the Revolutionists. And his prejudice, it must be remembered, 
took arms long before there was any real justification in all-round 
revolutionary excess. The Jeflections on the French Revolution, as 
Cobden points out, were given to the world in 1790, when the Con- 
stituent Assembly had been sitting for only one year, and when its 
labors had been “directed to the effecting of reforms compatible with 
the preservation of a limited monarchy ’’, Lafayette and Necker taking 
a leading part in the work.! If the French reformers lost their heads, 
Burke as certainly lost his; his hostility to their methods culminating 
in a frantic rage against all who had the least sympathy with their 
cause; and his aversion to sweeping changes ending in making him 
champion the grossest injustices and resist angrily the most reason- 
able attempts at reform. Here was the case of Sir Thomas More over 
again with a difference; the lesson being again a psychological one. 
That transformation of Burke proves that a wise man is capable of 
unconsciously letting grow up in him a network of nervous associa- 
tions with a body of customs and institutions, just as it might be with 
a well-loved human being; the constant association of ideas and con- 








1 Cobden’s Political Writings, Cobden Club ed., p. 287. Mr. Morley too notes 
that ‘‘ the year 1790 was precisely the time when the hopes of the best men in 
France shone most brightly, and seemed most reasonable’’. ‘‘ Burke”’, in ‘‘ Men 
of Letters”’ series, p. 154. 
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templations making a tie closely woven of the invisible stuff of feeling, 
till one day, without adequate warning, there comes on all the links 
of habit a wrench which strikes like so many knives to the heart, and 
the erewhile philosopher becomes a mere flame of lacerated nerves and 
outraged prejudices, fulminating against his tormentors as madly as 
the man of mere prejudice who never had any philosophy at all—find- 
ing, like him, his wrath first and his reasons afterwards.’ 

Strong feeling, amounting to passion, then, is seen in the cases 
before us to be the great factor of reaction; and it is indeed a truism 
to say that the movements which carry men into conflict with the 
general advance are emotional; seeing that strong emotion is bound 
up with all strong conviction. But the truth arrived at is that men 
are repelled into reaction in the first place by a shock to their emo- 
tional habits, as it were—by a virtual blow to the affections, analogous 
to that suffered when in mature life we leave an old home or a 
familiar circle and enter a new one-—not by their mere inability to give 
intellectual assent to an intellectual proposition. Tere asserts itself 
the truth conveyed in that paradoxical saying of the young Bentham— 
a doctrine which is so memorable as coming from such a source—that 
‘tin the involuntary errors of the understanding there can be little 
to excite, or at least to justify, resentment. ‘That which alone, in 
a manner, calls for rigid censure, is the sinister bias of the affections.” * 
The point as to rigid censure is indeed not very clear, and Bentham’s 
“in a manner” indicates his own doubt; but he is right as to the 
supremacy of the “affections” in men’s resistance to social change. 
And this holds equally true whether the affections are violent as in 
Burke’s case, or, as we sometimes find, bland and timorous. There 

1 Buckle (3-vol. ed., iii. 467) concludes that Burke's brain was actually diseased; 
and, as usual, gives good reasons for his opinion. Mr. Morley (p. 2) puts it that 
‘oddly enough ’’ Buckle will have it that Burke, whom he so highly eulogises, 
“was actually out of his mind when he composed the pieces for which he has been 
most widely admired and revered’’. Buckle did not use the sweeping phrase em- 
ployed by Mr. Morley; and it would have been worth the latter's while to deal 
with the evidence. Burke’s mental disturbance was hinted at in his presence in 
Parliament in 1789; and Buekle (pp. 468-475) traces a crescendo of violence in his 
utterances. Mental discase isnot a matter of being simply either ‘‘out of ’’ one’s 
mind or ‘‘in’’ it. The study of mind asa phase of body cannot be too strongly 
insisted on in the present connexion; and Buckle’s references (p. 467) to the 
evidence concerning the spread of madness in the French Revolution period are well 
worth the attention of students. 

* Preface to the “Fragment on Government”? (comments on Blackstone) ed. 
1823, p. xxiv. 
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is a kind of reaction which savors of fear rather than of rage; indeed 
it is doubtful whether this is not the more frequent phenomenon. 
We have it in Gibbon, in his corpulent maturity ; even the intellectual 
audacity of his youth’ toning itself down to the discreet temper he had 
displayed in that solitary amour in which he “sighed as a lover, obeyed 
asason’’. ‘I beg leave,” he writes in his memoirs, ‘‘to subscribe 
my assent to Mr. Burke’s creed on the revolution of France. I 
admire his eloquence, I approve his politics, I adore his chivalry, and 
I can almost excuse his reverence for church establishments. I have 
sometimes thought of writing a dialogue of the dead, in which Lucian, 
Erasmus, and Voltaire should mutually acknowledge the danger of 
exposing an old superstition to the contempt of the blind and fanatic 
multitude.’’? It is impossible not to feel that this smiling cowardice 
of the elderly man in matters of the intellectual life correlated with 
his habit of body: that the inelasticity of the limbs tends fatally to 
invade the mind. We have a suggestive contrast in the case of the 
statesman before alluded to, in whom bodily energy stedfastly sup- 
ports the adventurous brain; and one cannot but feel further that 
in such a life as George Eliot’s, to say nothing of the physical side 
of fluctuations of feeling, the physical constituents of courage equate 
with the moral manifestations. In mature life she could not brave 
the world as she did in her youth. 

To sum up, then, we have in the history of a few great minds 
at once a light by which to read history and a lesson for our own 
conduct. If such error as we have seen could happen to these great 
men in their degree, it can happen to any of us in ours; and if our 








‘It has to be noted, however, that in the first volume of his ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall’’, at the beginning of chapter vii., he thus indicated a mixture of the lean- 
ings of criticism and compromise: ‘‘Of the various forms of government which 
have prevailed in the world, an hereditary monarchy seems to present the fairest 
subject for ridicule. Is it possible to relate, without an indignant smile, that on 
the father’s decease the property of a nation, like that of a drove of oxen, descends 
to his infant son, as yet unknown to mankind and to himself; and that the bravest 
warriors and the wisest statesmen, relinquishing their natural right to empire”’’ 
{an anticipation of the political philosophy of Carlyle] ‘‘ approach the royal cradle 
with bended knees and protestations of inviolable fidelity? Satire and declamation 
may paint these obvious topics in the most dazzling colors, but our more serious 
thoughts will respect a useful prejudice, that establishes a rule of succession inde- 
pendent of the passions of mankind; and we shall cheerfully acquiesce in any 
expedient which deprives the multitude of the dangerous, and indeed (sic) the ideal 
power of giving themselves a master.’’ 

* Misc. Works, p. 114. 
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lives are to be guided by experience it is for us to learn from such 
catastrophes to be on our guard against similar mishaps. Such lives 
prove to us that culture, so far from being a constant security for 
liberality of mind, may be the means of making a man incurably 
narrow, and wholly alienating him from the progressive elements, such 
as they are, in the life around him. But while it leaves him narrow 
in his action, it undoubtedly gives him power for harm. Burke in his 
latter years, when the storm of his passion had somewhat spent 
itself, had a remarkable flash of perception that after all he might 
have been fighting against the stars in their courses and missing the 
central truth in the whole matter. For this misgiving Mr. Arnold 
is moved to give him ecstatic praise; but surely the praise is rather 
cheaply earned. Nothing could undo the harm Burke had wrought. 
His achievement stood: the turning back of the hand on the dial; 
the influencing of the great body of English intelligence in a direction 
blindly hostile to all theories of social progress; the making im- 
possible for another generation a hundred beneficent changes that, 
but for his influence, might have been accomplished in his own day. 
As to this there cannot well now be any dispute; and therefore it is 
that such bygone instances are so much more profitable for study, so 
much likelier to yield us general truths, than the variations of opinion 
among our contemporaries. In the latter cases, they may be right 
and we may be wrong: the balance of truth can never be quite 
accurately ascertained, just because our personal equation is always 
present ; and we cannot tell by mere comparison whether it is we 
or our opponents who are being duped by prejudice. But when 
we muse in the solitudes of the past the air clears for us and 
passion falls away. When we see how Wordsworth, Southey, 
and Coleridge, all began by being ardent democrats, and all 
grew into hard Tories, we do not sum up either that ardent democra- 
tism is all right or that Toryism is utterly wrong: we simply say that, 
from our vantage-ground to-day, it can be seen that progress of a 
kind was being made which these men unhappily set their faces 
against ; and that the world is better for the changes they sought to 
hinder. We see, too, that when the life of culture overlaid the early 
enthusiasm, the culture was a main means of turning their sympathies 
away from the commonplace aspirations which were destined to be 
realised. They gave their sympathies, indeed, to the still more 
commonplace temper of liking things as they are: that was where 
they were duped. We must, as the French philosopher says, be the 
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dupes of something, and if we insist that we will not be duped by the 
spirit of innovation, we simply fall into the arms of the spirit of 
obstruction. It makes one wince for human nature to read the terms 
in which a genius like Coleridge could denounce proposals for political 
improvements which to-day no man of any party would dream of 
wishing to undo.' These facts are not to be used as mere weapons 
against political opponents. Such a use, indeed, they are rightly to 
be put to; but we shall have failed to profit by our study if we do not 
see that the lesson it yields is for ourselves. For any one of us the 
old problem may arise at any moment. There always lies open to us, 
in the world of social and political action, a choice between extreme 
courses. We may join the over-sanguine, the short-sighted, the hot- 
headed, and waste our strength on barriers that will not break, 
creating in that way reaction, and partly frustrating those whose aims 
are more modest; and if we resist that danger we incur the other, 
of being led to distrust all aspiration because some goes astray. 
“Let us above all things take heed,” says Plato in the Piao, 
“‘of the danger of becoming misologists, which is one of the very 
worst things that can happen to us. For as there are misanthropis‘s 
or haters of men, there are also misologists or haters of ideas.” * 
Those men whose careers we have been considering did to a greater 
or less extent become such haters of ideas; and we can see that 
the process is closely analogous to that by which some men become 
merely misanthropic. But it is more subtle; its stages are less easily 
detected; and it works far more harm by contagion than mere 
misanthropy ever can. It is left for the great minds to work che 
harm on a large scale, by influencing whole generations ; but everyone 
of us who lets himself be driven into sheer reaction by disappoint- 


1 See his furious protests against the Reform Bill of 1832 in the Ziwhk ‘ix, 


under dates Nov. 20, 1831, Feb. 24, 1832, and April 9 and May 10, 1833; and ‘is 
age against the proposal to admit Dissenters to Cambridge (7/. May 1, 1834). He 


would at one time protest against English misgovernment of Ireland (J/., Feb. 5, 
1833); but in another mood he thinks that ‘the penal code in Ireland, az the 
beginning of the last century, was justifiable’’ for the time (7b. March 9, 1853). 
He deliberately argued (/)., May 31, 1833), that the national debt was unobjection- 
able, because the interest circulated throughout the nation. The darkening effect 
of bias is the more noteworthy in view of the normal perspicacity and freshness of 
Coleridge's intelligence. National prejudice he carries to the point of comparing 
Frenchmen to grains of gunpowder, ‘‘ each by itself smutty and contemptible ”’, 
but dangerous in the mass (J+. July 30, 1831); and he somewhere says he is 
thankful he cannot pronounce their language. 

2 Jowett’s trans., i. 467. 
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ment at what he deems aberrations of the general movement of his 
fellows, is doing something to check progress, and is fostering the 
constitutional bias of those who resist because they have never had 
forward sympathies at all. 

Joun M. Rosertson. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tne next morning as Oliver was sitting at his secrétaire, pen in 
hand, struggling with what was to be a “chatty” article for an 
evening newspaper, and realising that the production of good litera- 
ture is not compatible with love’s diplomacy, he heard a rap at his 
door ; and the “come in” was promptly followed by the appearance 
of Mr. Revill. 

Persons of Mr. Revill’s stamp are sufficiently offensive at all times, 
but never quite so offensive as when they make efforts to appear at 
their ease, and unfortunately these attempts at appearing to be at 
home are always more violent the more keenly they feel their social 
inferiority. Mr. Revill was smoking a cigar this morning, which he 
had lighted at the corner of the street, knowing by experience that on 
certain occasions a pull at a “‘ weed” or the flicking off its ash with 
the little finger gives a certain insouciant and dégagé air to tho 
manners. 

‘* How do, Mr. Oliver? Object to smoke?” 

‘¢ Not at all; take a seat.” 

‘* Now, sir,” said Mr. Revill, sitting down and speaking in that 
half whisper and with that air of seeming mystery affected by pro- 
fessional sportsmen when discussing the affairs of their craft. 
‘What little ‘com’ can I undertake for you? Ifyou know anything 
good for the Leger, Z don’t. It’s anybody’s race up to now, the in 
and out runnin’ has been somethin’ awful.’ Mr. Revill had that 
habit of dropping his g’s at the end of words peculiar to uneducated 
Londoners and members of the aristocracy. 

‘*Oh, no; I should not have troubled you about the Leger——” 
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“The Crosarewitch ?” struck in Revill ; “‘ well, you know it’s a little 
early for that, but still——” 

‘No, no, no! it’s nothing to do with racing at all,” said Oliver, 
cutting him short. ‘The fact is I want some information about an 
acquaintance of yours. If you'll give it me you'll do me a service.” 

‘“‘Information,” repeated Revill. ‘You’re not in the Tec’ line, 
are you?” 

The familiar tone in which this was said gave it such a resem- 
blance to a conversational dig in the ribs, that Oliver felt very much 
like cutting the conversation short and showing his visitor the door. 
However, he remembered that social diplomatists have to pocket 
little unpleasantnesses of this kind, so he answered as amiably as he 
could ; 

‘Well, only in an amateur sort of way. The man’s name is Slythe. 
He’s with Orlestone and Co. I saw you with him a day or two ago. 
What do you know of him ?” 

Revill chewed at the end of his cigar a moment. ‘‘ Well,” he 
said, ‘‘ he’s dam’ downy ”’. 

‘* He’s rather religious isn’t he?” asked Oliver. 

‘¢ Bartholomew religious!”’ said Revill with a grin. ‘‘Oh, isn’t he 
just; and doesn’t he do it well!” 

Oliver felt he was not getting very far forward, so he came to the 
point at once. ‘‘ Does he spend much money, Mr. Revill?”’ 

‘*Oh, he’s pretty free with his cash—on himself. But he’s not over 
flush. He doesn’t part with more than he gets I reckon. He has a 
deucid good screw you know.” 

*¢ Ah! do you happen to know what it is?” 

‘¢ A thou’ a year, he says, besides commission.” 

‘“* He wouldn’t lie, of course?” 

‘Well, no, if he’d nothing to get by it; but I think that’s right 
enough. Anyhow, he lost three hundred last Goodwood, and paid 
up on the nail on settling day.” 

‘Then, that wasn’t very ‘downy ’—was it?”’ 

‘Oh, well; if it comes to that, you know, a chap must lose some- 
times, and Slythe’s not in the swim. Why, even we drop a bit now 
and then, and how you bloomin’ outsiders ever manage to win at all 
beats me.” 

Oliver did not outwardly resent his own evident inclusion in the 
generic term “ blooming outsiders”, but went on with his interro- 
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‘‘Come, now; does he win as much as he loses?” 

Revill gave what was meant to be a knowing smile. ‘‘ Well, you 
see,” he said, ‘if chaps like him were to win, how could gentlemen 
like me manage to live? But Slythe picks up a bit at cards, you 
know. Te’s got one or two jugginses on hand, and we have ’em up 
at his place now and then, and that pays.” 

‘‘ His place! Where does he live?” 

‘Deuce knows. We play at his shop, all among the nice texts 
and pretty pictures.” 

‘‘ Surely not in business hours ?”’ 

‘‘Not much. We play after locking up. Oh, no; to do old 
Slythie justice, he’s a hot ’un at business. Stays till all manner of 
hours faggin’ over the books. I suppose he gets somethin’ out of 
it, or he wouldn’t do it.” 

‘‘Something out of it? How?” 

‘*Oh, I guess he stands in with the governor. Commission, you 
know.” 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Revill,” said Oliver, ‘I’m much obliged to you for 
calling, and if you’ve nothing more to tell me about this gentleman, 
I’ve only one more thing to ask you.” 

“« Right you are!” 

‘‘Please don’t mention this to anybody.” Oliver had never felt 
quite so mean in his life as when he said this. It would have been 
unpleasant to him to make this request to the Angel Gabriel, or his 
own twin-brother, but to have to make it to this despicable sporting 
cur! He frowned. Diplomatists have their trials. 

‘All right. I’m fly,” said the amiable Revill, and took himself 
off, getting out of the room with no more difficulty than is usually 
experienced by men of his type. 

‘*Confound the fellow and his cigar,” said Oliver, as soon as the 
door closed, lighting one of his own cigars. Really, Revill’s cigar had 
not been a bad one, and had cost quite as much as Oliver’s own; but 
he associated the cigar with the man, and he wanted to get rid of both. 

“‘Um—— seems very mean, all this. Well, then—the lying 
brute—what did he meddle with my name for? He spends at the 
rate of a thousand a year, and he talks at the rate of a thousand a 
year. Three hundred a year, says Esther. Where does the rest 
come from? Cards? No. He loses on horses if he wins at the 
shop, and these probably balance. Wonder if this close attention to 
the books means anything. I wish I could get at them; but then 
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I’m not a genius at accountancy. Any office boy could fog me. Let’s 
see. This wants thinking out. Half-an-hour’s serious thought won’t 
be any too much.” 

He began walking round and round the room; but it was not 
half-an-hour’s serious thought, nor yet an hour’s, that sufficed for 
the settlement of this question. Mr. Oliver had walked some eight 
or nine miles over his brussels carpet before his plans began to take 
shape. Then he stopped and braced his muscles as some men do 
before completing a mental effort. ‘‘That’s the only thing,” he said 
to himself in a dissatisfied way, and went off to his club for the 
midday chop. 

When he came to think over it afterwards it always seemed to 
Oliver that never had so long thought produced so little result. He 
had only been able to decide that Esther must be told all that he 
knew about Slythe, and that he or she must tell her father, and try 
to get him to come down to his office and catch Slythe in the com- 
mission of at least one of his /dches. Intricate and complex scheme ! 
Unworthy though he felt it to be of his diplomatic talents, this was 
the only plan that occurred to him, and he was forced to adopt it. 
He spent a couple of hours in carefully writing down all the details 
which he had learned concerning Slythe. He thought he was less 
likely to let his facts get colored by personal feeling if he wrote 
instead of telling it. He posted the letter to Esther, and awaited the 
reply with less patience than he had expected from himself. The 
reply, indeed, came before he had time to become tired of his own 
patience. It came in the shape of a telegram. 

‘‘ Meet me at London Bridge waiting-room at four to-day.”’ 

To do this he had to give up an interview with the editor of the 
Saturday Scorcher, and he began to realise that if this sort of thing 
went on his income would decrease in proportion to the increase of 
new interest which life would have for him. 

Miss Orlestone, though, of course, quite ‘‘ different from all other 
women”’, was yet sufficiently feminine to be guiltyof the sin of making a 
vague appointment. As all civilisation knows, there are two stations at 
London Bridge—those of the South-Eastern Railway and the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway ; and there are considerably more 
than two waiting-rooms. Oliver had no clue as to which station and 
which waiting-room Miss Orlestone had in her mind when telegraph- 
ing, and he dared not apply for more precise instructions. Therefore 
there was nothing for it but to vibrate like a sensitive pendulum 
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between the two stations, and to make a continuous round of visits to 
all the waiting-rooms, one after another. There is no occupation 
which lengthens time so much as this sort of thing. Oliver felt as 
though he had spent a couple of hours at London Bridge, when he 
saw Miss Orlestone coming up the approach to the station, twenty 
minutes late. He hastened to meet her. 

‘‘Oh, my queen, how late you are! I thought something must 
have happened to you. Oh, my darling, what a heaven it is to see 
you again!” 

These and other commonplaces he murmured as he placed her 
hand under his arm, and he led her to the South-Eastern waiting- 


room. The room was empty. They sat down, still her hand on his 


arm. His otherhand heldit. Her shoulder leaned against his. She 
had a bunch of violets at her bosom. She moved her hand slightly, 
as if to withdraw it, and the violets fell to the ground. He picked 
them up. ‘Let me fasten them in,’ he said. Then, and his face 
was close to hers as he replaced the violets, she raised her eyes to his. 
He kissed her—a kiss not long, but intense. 

Their first kiss! Think of that! It very often happens that, 
after the first thrill of passion has swept over a woman, she is 
irresistibly impelled to seek to efface the memory of that passionate 
moment from her own soul and that of her lover. Hence she often 
descends to commonplace with a suddenness that is to her love 
mysterious and incomprehensible and chilling. 

“‘What a beautiful day, isn’t it?’’ said Esther, the moment her 
lips were free, with the slightest possible tremor in her voice. ‘ But 
there, we didn’t meet to talk about the weather, but to discuss 
business. Have you any plan to suggest?” 

‘“Yes, I have. I’ve thought of a plan, but I don’t know what 
you'll think of it.” 

She looked at him, and he went on with some embarrassment. 
*‘You know as much as I do now, and all I can think of is that we 
should tell your father all that we know, and get him to watch 
Slythe. If we could find out when these brutes meet at the office for 
their card playing, and get your father to go down and catch them 
in the act i 

“He'll keep on believing in Slythe whatever we tell him, unless 
we can catch that creature at some of his wickedness, and show him 
to my father. Do you know, I really think we had better not te 
him anything at present.” 
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‘But I want to show him in the act, and 7 


‘Yes, yes,” she interrupted, with a slight impatience; ‘‘I know, 
but papa is—well, if I told him about it I should have to tell him 
about you, and you quite convinced me the other day that that would 
not be wise.” 

“Well, I don’t know, I’ve thought better of it; and besides, 
the object we were diplomatising for is gained; I’ve found out 
Slythe.”” 

“T rather thought,” she began, and then, interrupting herself, 
she said, ‘‘you haven’t completely bowled out Slythe yet, you know, 
and besides, there would be a row, and papa would perhaps not 
let me see you again, and—and, we are very happy as we are, 
aren’t we?” 

‘* Not nearly so happy as we might be.” Oliver felt the slightest 
unacknowledged moral shock, as men often do when their carefully 
planted instructions bear a little more fruit a little more quickly than 
they had intended. Men are so noble and self-sacrificing that they 
cannot bear that their sweethearts and wives should so much as 
touch the aecursed thing diplomacy, or white lies, save when they 
themselves are by to guide and direct in their handling of the same; 
and man is so serenely conscious of his own strength, which will 
enable him to deceive the world at large, but makes it possible for 
him to alter his whole course of conduct and be blameless and candid 
to the woman he loves. Most men are this we know. But of course 
a woman who could deceive anyone is likely to deceive everyone, and 
here man’s vigorous self-conceit is up in arms; he feels that there- 
may be no exemption even for him. Women are so weak. The 
instantaneous revulsion of feeling found expression in Oliver’s face, 
and, though he himself was hardly conscious of it, his voice was 
a shade colder. Neither change was lost on Esther. She drew her- 
self up, and said, with studied sweetness: 

‘“*T regret extremely that you should have taken so much trouble 
in the matter.”’ 

Then Oliver became desperate. He caught her hands, regardless 
of a school-boy and two portmanteaus who had come in a moment 
before. The school-boy swallowed the last quarter of his bath bun, 
and watched breathlessly expectant. 

‘* Oh, my darling; you know I didn’t mean that. You know only 
to see, to be near you is happiness itself. It was of you I was thinking, 
I wanted to spare you anything that might give you the slightest 
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pain. I thought you might not like .... and then I want you to 
be all my own—in the face of the world. I want—— 


**T choose to have you stamped all over me, 
Your name upon my forehead and my heart.” 


‘* You from the sword’s blade to the ribbon’s edge”’, he was going 
on, when at that moment his umbrella fell with a bang, and, remind- 
ing him that he had neither sword nor ribbon, brought him down 
with it. The incongruity of time and place struck him dumb. 

Esther, who knew her Browning, capped the quotation. 

‘*And so shall we be ruined, both of us,” she said, the sunshine 
coming back into her eyes. 

‘**T have a better plan than yours,” she went on; ‘tell me again 
what you said about the books ?” 

‘* Well,” answered Oliver, ‘‘I know he spends more than his 
salary, and this can only be done by plunder of some kind. I should 
think he robs your father and falsifies his books. This is what the 
‘bad trade’ means, probably.” 

‘*‘That is exactly what I think,’’ returned Esther calmly; ‘ there 
was a case like it in yesterday’s paper. We must examine these 
books. I suppose you understand those kind of things. I don’t. 
I’m like the beaver, in the ‘“‘ Hunting of the Snark’’, who, you 
remember— 


‘“‘ Recollected with tears, how in earlier years, 
It had taken no pains with its sums.” 

Oliver felt somewhat of a beaver, too; but he was not going to say 
so. He had dim glimpses of future pleasant possibilities; the merest 
mist wreath at present, but which might take definite and delightful 
shape. 

‘“‘ Yes,” he replied ; ‘yes, I think I could manage it if he hasn’t 
fogged them too much. But how are we to get at them without your 
father’s permission ?”’ 

‘“‘T’ll get his keys. I know where they are, and we must go after 
the place is shut up,” answered Esther, in a matter-of-fact tone, 
which was cold water down Oliver’s back. Verily, his pupil in diplo- 
macy was progressing. It was his turn to take lessons, it seemed. 
The parts had changed, and not to his liking. He felt almost inclined 
to raise an admonitory finger, but he remembered his last failure in 
the character of moralist, and refrained, heartily wishing that these 
daring proposals had come from him. 
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“Well, you know best,” he said; “for my part, I still would 
rather go to your father a 

Esther gave herself a little shake, bodily and mental. ‘‘ You see,” 
she began in the manner of one demonstrating some obvious truth to 
a too catechetical child, ‘‘ my father’s view of Slythe differs from yours 
and mine. We are prejudiced against him; he is prejudiced in his 
favor. You tell my father you saw him in a gambling-house ; quite 
so, but what were you doing there? Then your only witness against 
him is a good-for-nothing blackleg, whose acquaintance you made on 
arace-course. How far would /’s word go against the saintly Slythe’s ? 
And is the way you came by your information, even if it be believed, 
likely to put you into papa’s good books? You want papa to like 
you, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes ’’—hesitatingly—“ that never occurred to me. You see, I 
know that I’ve come to my information rightly.” 

‘Yes, of course ”’—hastily—‘‘ so do I; but we can’t expect every- 
one to have as much sense as we have.” 





‘** No one has as much sense as you, my queen, nor half as much 
beauty.” 

‘‘T hope most people have more sense than you, .... Charles.” 
She softened the speech by the faintest hesitation before his name, 
and by a smile and flush that so overcame Oliver that he bent as if to 
whisper to her, and kissed her neck just below her ear; and the 
schoolboy was none the wiser. 

‘The lead is yours, my beautiful and brilliant diplomatist. How 
will you get the keys?” 

‘‘Easily. Papa has a duplicate bunch of keys. He never uses 
them, because he only goes down when that Slythe is there and the 
office is open; and they are in a drawer in his study at home. I 
asked him what they were the other day when I was arranging his 
papers for him. He will never miss them; and then we can go down 
to the office and make assurance doubly sure. I must go now. Next 
time I meet you I shall have the keys. Do you know I believe I was 
born for plotting ; I do enjoy it so.” 

Another pang for the vicariously moral Oliver ! 

They walked to Clapham again together, as happy as any two 
lovers in the south-western district. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Tue conviction is rapidly growing stronger that our unjust land 
system is the principal cause of the brutalising poverty which, not- 
withstanding our boasted progress, is the lot of far too great a propor- 
tion of our working classes. It is not necessary to be a prophet to be 
able to predict that this will lead to practical legislation, as soon as 
an Irish Parliament is sitting in Dublin, and the Imperial legislature 
is thereby again free to attend to the wantsof England. It is, indeed, 
more than probable that the English Whig landowners, who now 
assist the Tories in opposing the just claims of Ireland, are acting 
from an instinctive feeling that the granting of Home Rule will sound 
the death-knell of their own feudal privileges and—abuses. For the 
land question is at the root of the Irish question, and everybody must 
see that a Radical solution of the land difficulty in Ireland must of 
necessity give a strong impetus to a similar movement on this side 
of St. George’s Channel. 

But although the dissatisfaction with things as they are is almost 
universal—for the complaints of the landlords are hardly less strong 
than those of the tenant-farmers and the unfortunate leaseholders— 
public opinion seems utterly bewildered as to the means which should be 
adopted to grapple with the admitted evils of a system which has utterly 
collapsed under the strain of foreign competition. Every imaginable 
remedy is advocated, from mere technical changes in the law of transfer 
of land, leaseholders’ enfranchisement, ‘‘three acres and a cow,” 
down to—or up to, as the Socialists would probably say—nationalisa- 
tion of land. 

One thing is admitted by all: it is the American wheat import 
which has thrown everything into confusion. But so strong is the 
force of habit, so long have people been used to look upon the feudal 
aristocratic tenure of land as an indispensable bulwark of our national 
existence, that most of us, even the majority of those who only consume 
agricultural produce, are inclined to consider this American competition 
as an unmixed evil; for has it not all but ruined the British farmer ? 

But, according to Mulhall, the annual consumption of wheat in 
the United Kingdom was, in the period 

Millions Bushels. 


British. Imported. Total. 
RUN SOO 5.4 é.d/o-drscaiare OR esi os BP wcrc he wrarenesits 118 
BO ro aeicarcneis He) “ceectciuteainc oo i ene 207 
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Even if the British production in 1881 had been the same as in the 
preceding period—102 millions bushels—will anyone kindly answer 
the question where the remaining 105 millions would have come from, 
had the foreign supplies also remained stationary ? 

There is no difference of opinion among experts that wheat pro- 
duction at present prices is impossible, with the rents ruling up to 
1870. Indeed, it seems more than doubtful if land put to wheat 
under these circumstances can yield any rent at all. This would 
be a most serious outlook, if no other use could be found for the 
land. 

The question to be solved, therefore, is this: Can we find a more 
profitable employment for our land? and, if this can be answered in 
the affirmative, what steps should the State take to cause the land to 
be so employed ? 

Close to Lea Bridge Station there is a small estate of about twelve 
acres of land, which I believe is unique in London. Some twenty-five 
or thirty years ago there was somewhere in East London a piece of 
garden ground belonging to a Mr. Henry, who it appears was an 
enthusiastic tulip fancier, and who let this ground in small allotments 
to working people in the locality, among whom he used to distribute 
prizes for tulip growing. But the land was wanted for building 
purposes, and Mr. Henry then bought the Lea Bridge land from the 
Great Eastern Railway Company. As it was at that time very far 
from town and low marshy land, the probability is that the purchase 
price was very moderate. He obtained for the men facilities to go by 
rail out to Lea Bridge and gave them allotments on the new land 
for £2 each per annum. As there are about 140 lots this meant 
somewhere about £24 per acre rent. But the people were satisfied, 
and went to work improving the land—a windmill waterpump is still 
extant as a proof of this—going out all through the summer by train 
as soon as their day’s work was over, returning late at night. Some of 
them hit upon the happy idea of putting up some sort of a shanty 
to be able to remain on the ground overnight during the fine summer 
months. By a beautiful instance of perfectly Darwinian evolution 
these shanties grew, until in the end they have become the sole 
residences of the inhabitants. And a more picturesque sight than 
the property now affords it is difficult to imagine. A narrow street 
divides it in two equal parts; the allotments are about twenty-five 
feet wide, and each has at the farthest end a house, if such a 
euphemistic term can be used. They look more like old ships’ cabins, 
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or the booths of a fair transformed by a sort of petrifaction into 
permanent abodes for men. Looking at their rickety appearance, I 
naturally expected to find illness rampant in the little colony. But 
an old resident informed me that on the contrary the health of the 
people was exceptionally good, and he personally never felt so well 
as when there at his work. He was a bootmaker by trade, and 
busy repairing shoes when I saw him, but had also three greenhouses 
to look after, and was building a new house in his spare time. 

Since old Mr. Henry died some ten years ago the rent has been 
raised to £5 or £6 per lot, with the result that some of them are unlet, 
and the rest are not so well cultivated, as I was assured was previously 
the case. I was told that the property is for sale, and that £12,000 
is the price asked for it. I asked the bootmaker if he could get the 
£6 rent out of the land, and he assured me that he more than 
covered it. 

Now, here we have land of an inferior quality yielding from £60 
to £72 per acre rent, and by the improvement given to it by the 
tillers, it has increased in value from perhaps hardly £500 to £12,000! 

Of course everybody is aware of the fact that land under petite 
culture gives a return many times greater than is otherwise pos- 
sible; but somehow people have convinced themselves that a system 
which is suitable for Belgium, Holland, and Normandy is inferior 
to production on the large scale as practised here in England, and 
that our lower classes—as those are absurdly styled who work with 
their hands—would fail to appreciate it, if they were given the 
opportunity of practising it. But the Lea Bridge example shows 
that if so comparatively few of the working men of our big towns 
now use their spare time on the land, it is not because they are averse 
to it, but simply because the landowners prevent them from doing 
it. It is tolerably safe to assume, when even such outrageous terms: 
are eagerly accepted, that every acre of land round London would 
be put to petite culture, if the working men had the land offered to 
them on fair and reasonable terms. 

And more than that: what is the production on a large scale in 
England, when compared with the immense wheat-manufacturing 
farms of the American prairies? The large English farms become 
by comparison petite culture, and cannot possibly compete except by 
being further developed in the direction of real residential petite 
culture. For a small owner, who himself consumes the bulk of his 
production, and tills the land with the assistance mainly of his family, 
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is comparatively little affected . even the lowest market prices. 
But in this article I will confine myself to a discussion of the land 
question only in so far as it directly affects the town populations. 

If one twelfth of an acre will produce—as shown by this Lea 
Bridge estate—£5, one fifth can be made to yield at least £12 per acre. 
I believe—but have not yet taken steps to make the necessary 
inquiries—that a decent cottage can be built, at least a wooden one, 
for £100, and as a working man cannot, even for one room, get 
lodgings in the centre of the town under 6s. weekly, the annual value 
to him of a plot of land one fifth of an acre with a cottage on it 
would be at least £28. 

If we draw a circle with a radius of 12 miles from the Bank of 
England, it will be seen by reference to a map, that even with our 
existing railways nearly the whole of this land is within easy reach, 
seldom more than a mile from a railway station. 


Such a circle contains 425°327 square miles, or .. 289,489 acres 
A circle with a radius of 5 miles, would about cover 
that part of London, which is fully covered by 
buildings, and this circle would contain 78} square 
miles on es “ ic ae .. 60,240 


” 





239,249 acres 

If we further deduct from the balance, for what may be covered by 
houses, canals, etc., outside of the 5 mile radius, 39,249 acres, we find 
that there are at least 200,000 acres within 12 miles from the Bank, 
which are not covered by buildings. If the population of London is 
five million people, or one million families, this makes exactly one- 
fifth of an acre for each family in London, and if it were split up into 
so many freehold plots of this size, with a cottage on each, the annual 
value to the occupiers would be £28,000,000. 

As a matter of fact a great proportion of this land is now lying 
absolutely waste, not because it is not fertile, but simply because the 
owners are wanting to get ‘‘ building value”’ for it, and do not care 
to have the trouble of properly cultivating it in the meantime. But, 
assuming it were all used for agricultural purposes, and let even at 
50s. an acre, the annual value of it to the present owners would be at 
the outside £535,622 only, or, at 20 years’ purchase, £10,712,440. 

But people will reply: We grant you, for the sake of argument, 
these figures; we even grant the incalculable indirect advantages, 
moral and physical, which would flow from having our working 
population living out in the country instead of in the slums, and are, 
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moreover, willing to assume that the bulk of London working men 
would be willing to become cottage owners. But by what means can 
such a revolution be effected? My reply is that it can be done by a 
change in our system of taxing land, which is just and advisable in 
itself. 

Broadly speaking, the following two principles govern our dealing 
with land. The landowners as such pay very little towards the 
expenses of society, and when they are taxed at all, the tax is levied 
according to the actual income from the land, no matter how much 
this may fall short, by the voluntary action of the owner, from what 
it could and should be. If, on the other hand, land has to be expro- 
priated for public purposes, the compensation is calculated, not 
according to the actual loss of income which the owner suffers by 
being deprived of the land, but on the basis of what Mr. Henry 
George happily terms the prospective value of land. This must be 
exactly reversed, that is all. 

A town may be considered as composed of a number of concentric 
circles; the ground is dearest at the centre, round the market-place, 
or whatever forms the busiest part of the town; the value falls as we 
go towards the periphery. When street improvements in the central 
part are necessary, they are very expensive, on account of the high 
compensation to the owners of the house property which must be demo- 
lished. The money to do this is now drawn from all the inhabitants 
of the town, according to their incomes. But this is unjust; for the 
value of the ground does not disappear, it is only transferred to the 
houses in the the next circle, and the real loss is only the actual cost 
of the houses which were pulled down. I therefore maintain that all 
the improvements which are connected with the better utilisation of 
the ground on which a town is built should be paid by the landowners 
exclusively, and be levied according to the value which relative posi- 
tion gives to each plot of ground, without any reference to the income 
which that plot actually brings the owner. And not one single 
farthing should be paid by those who are not owners of land; for the 
value of the cleared site is only transferred to the next circle, while 
the increase of the town which makes the operation necessary produces 
an increase of value of the whole land in the town. 

For the sake of argument, we may assume that all the land in 
London within one mile from the Bank is capable of giving an annual 
income of £3,000 per acre; that all the land outside the one and 
inside the two-mile radius is similarly worth £1,500, and so on until 
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we come outside the five-mile radius, where land has only agricultural 
and residential value. On this assumption we get the following 


schematic scale: 
Maximum Annual 
Yiel 


ield. 

Within 1-mile radius....... 2,000 acres at £3,000 = 3 million £. 
Without 1 and inside 2 miles 6,000 ,, 1,500 = 9 5 
” 2 ” 3, 10,000 ” 750 = cB ” 
” 3 ” 4 ” 14,000 ” 375 = 5} ” 
” 4 ” 3 ” 18,000 ” 187 = 3} ” 
» 8 4 12 ,, 239,000 ,, 140 = 333, 
NINE cai 60545 ares ore acsvaceiarar@-euemane about 61} ,, 


Provided all the land were fully utilised up to the maximum possibility, 
and that all the outer circle were split up into small freehold residential 
plots of one-fifth of an acre, each yielding £28 per acre. 

But at the present moment, and as long as land speculation is per- 
mitted to be a cheap and safe one, the land does not produce this amount, 
nor anything like it. We have seen what is the difference between 
what the outer circle now yields and what it could do if it were all 
put under petite culture. The system produces exactly similar results 
in the inner circles, for everywhere we find land either lying wholly 
waste or only used very indifferently. Asa result there is a terrible 
waste. What society should aim at would be centralisation of busi- 
ness, decentralisation of residences. The shops, the warehouses, 
manufactories, etc., etc., ought clearly to be, as much as is practicable, 
concentrated within the narrowest limits, while people ought, for the 
sake of fresh air and health, to live as much scattered about as our 
present and future communications will permit. 

The first thing to do would be to make transfer of land as cheap, 
easy, and expeditious as is now the transfer of Consols. And this is 
not at all difficult, although the Marquis of Salisbury wishes us to 
believe it is beyond the power of man to devise such a thing as cheap 
transfer. Then the railway companies must—by compulsion, if neces- 
sary—be made to carry our teeming millions cheaply and swiftly to 
and from their places of business. When these preliminaries are 
settled, a tax should be levied on the owners—not on the occupiers— 
of the land equal to one-fourth of the maximum annual value of their 
land, according to its relative position: on £3,000 per acre on the 
innermost, on £140 per acre on the outer, circle, for this tax would 
automatically force the land to be just so used as it ought to be. 

It will be seen that the owners of the land in the outer circle would 
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be called upon to pay annually £8,375,000, while the present agri- 
cultural value of the land is only just over half a million. In self- 
defence they would be compelled to turn the land to the best possible 
use, which they could only do by selling it in small plots to freehold 
cottagers. Let us see how this process would affect the pecuniary 
position of the present owners: 


If they sold every fifth of an acre, having first built 
thereon a cottage at a cost of £100, for £200, they 








would get for their land .. te .. £100,000,000 
Against a present value barely ae se a 10,000,000 
Clear gaintothem ... Re én £90,000,000 

es 


The new owner of each plot would have an annual in- 





come from it of .. ws a3 2 =y £28 
But he must pay interest and sinking fund, say 4+ per 
cent. and 2 per cent. respectively on £200 .. <a wee 
Taxes, one-fourth of £28 7 19 
Nett gain... ae ee 7 £9 


And by paying £12 annually for about thirty years, he would become 
the freehold owner of his land. 
Einar Sunpr. 
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Since the introduction of machinery towards the end of the last 
century, the employment of women in large industries has given rise 
to repeated and prolonged conflicts between capitalists and workmen. 
In earlier days and in simpler forms of civilisation women shared 
with men the various tasks necessary for sustaining life; and when 
war and the chase were duties imperatively demanded from the men, 
agriculture and simple forms of manufacturing industry naturally fell 
into the hands of the women. Nor was there room for the uprising 
of sex antagonism so long as men and women worked singly or in 
small groups, for themselves or with a working employer. But with 
the separation of employers and employed into two classes clearly 
marked off from each other; with the complete divorce of the worker 
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from the soil and the means of production ; with the massing together 
of producers into industrial armies, working for wage from individual 
employers: in a word with the complete development of the modern 
proletariat, came the bitter sex industrial war in which the pit-brow 
agitation is the latest skirmish. 

The cause of the conflict is not far to seek. In the fierce competi- 
tion for employment which is the outcome of modern industrialism 
every man is the enemy of his neighbor, and each new comer into the 
field intensifies the struggle for those already there. The necessities 
of the case brought about a certain common understanding among 
the men, but where this does not exist—as in the case of the intrusion 
of outsiders into a district in which a strike is proceeding—conflict 
inevitably breaks out. Up to the present time, unfortunately, with 
one exception, no similar understanding has been brought about 
between the male and female workers in any trade, and the effect of 
their competition on wages has been left unchecked. Now while men 
have fought with men on fairly equal ground, no man being willing 
to accept a much lower wage than his competitors, women, as a class, 
have been ready to work at a considerably lower rate of pay than 
men, and have consequently been used by employers in preference to 
men wherever their labor was as efficient, or well nigh as eilicient, as 
that of the male worker. Hence the peculiar bitterness of the feeling 
against female labor, a bitterness born of industrial conditions which 
render the whole field of manufacturing activity a field of ceaseless 
conflict. No such bitterness is seen in agricultural life; in the hay- 
field, the potato-field, the farm-yard, men and women work together 
without grudge and without jealousy, and if the women, as a rule, 
receive lower wage than the men, it is because their labor is generally 
of a kind that requires less skill. We need not here concern ourselves 
with the 64,840 women employed in agriculture; any wrongs from 
which they may suffer are wrongs of the class to which they belong, 
and will have to be dealt with as wrongs of agricultural laborers, 
uncomplicated with any question of sex. 

The private domestic servant class, comprising 1,258,285 indi- 
viduals, may also be dismissed from consideration here. The odious 
and petty restrictions on personal liberty which render domestic 
service more and more repugnant to self-respecting women, will 
sooner or later bring about a revolution in home management, but 
we are not now concerned with the problem of the home of the future. 

Leaving on one side these two classes of female workers, we come 
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+o the 2,081,462 women who are employed in various industries. 
Many of these in nowise clash with men; thus we have: 


Teachers ois Re si 123,995 
Nursing and similar offices wa 37,821 
Lodging house keepers... ee 32,890 
Laundry, charwomen, etc. - 287,017 
Milliners, dressmakers, staymakers. . 360,932 
Seamstresses and shirtmakers 7 83,244 
Machinists ar i oe 7,524 

933,423 


Then come 392,690 women who work at a large number of 
different occupations, in some of which they compete with men; 
and lastly, we reach the chief field of male and female competition, 
that of the textile industries, in which are employed 590,624 women 
and 399,507 men. (All the figures given are taken from the Census 
Returns, 1881, England and Wales.) 

Of all these women workers those who are employed in industries 
in which they do not compete with men receive the most miserable 
wage. Seamstresses earn about 3 farthings an hour. Common 
shirts are paid for at 3 farthings each. Flannel drawers at 1s. 3s. 
per dozen. Soldiers’ leggings at 2s. per dozen. Buttonholes at 1d. 
per dozen; a quick needlewoman can make eleven button-holes in an 
hour, and thus earn |} of a penny, out of which she has to find her 
own thread. In the bookbinding trade, paste-fitters earn from 6s. 
6d. to 12s. a week, the latter wage being extremely rare. Folders 
earn from 5s. to 8s. a week. In the brush trade, drawers earn from 
4s. 6d. to 8s. a week, for ordinary work; the badger hair workers 
average 10s. 6d. In the toy trade, where the work is very hard, 
women obtain from 5s. to 6s. a week, but many of the girls earn 
only 2s. 6d. 

It is manifestly impossible that women can live on wages as low 
as these; they cannot even starve on them for more than a very 
limited period. Men would not work for such wages permanently, 
because a man expects to earn a subsistence wage, and if he cannot 
earn it at a trade he strikes, or falls into the ranks of the perennially 
unemployed. But women can work for less than subsistence because 
they have a resource outside labor; they have, like men, labor-force 
to sell, but they have also, unlike men, their bodies to sell, and these 
mostly command a certain price. Employers who are not troubled 
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with consciences can therefore always buy female labor very cheap, 
knowing that the deficiency in the wage they pay will be made up 
by the earnings in the street. When the employer is a specially 
good one, like the late Mr. Samuel Morley, he saves sufficient out of 
his girls’ wages to build a reformatory or two for fallen women 
without feeling the strain on his resources to be too great, and thus 
he saves by charity from the uttermost degradation one or two out of 
every hundred that he drives by injustice into the streets. 

In the trades in which women compete with men wages rule 
higher, although the female ‘‘hands”’ earn less than the male. A 
male flax-worker earned 19s. 9d. (1871) as against 13s. earned by a 
female one. The highest wage in cotton-weaving was for men £1 3s., 
for women 18s. In card-room work men earned £1 to £1 3s., against 
16s. earned by women. The difference in wage here is not, so far as 
I understand, due to difference in the competency of the work done. 
Woman’s labor is as effective as man’s, but it is cheaper, and is 
therefore substituted by the employer wherever substitution is possible. 
There seem to be three main reasons for the comparative cheapness 
of female labor in the textile industries. (1) There is the fear of 
being driven into the worse-paid forms of employment, in which the 
wages of prostitution are a necessary addition to the wages of labor. 
(2) There is no Union binding the female workers together for 
common action against the employer, and he can therefore play them 
off to the full against each other. (3) Married women, with children 
dependent on them, will work for any wage that will put food on the 
table, and they will not inflict present privation on their little ones 
even for the sake of future gain. 

It is easy to understand that the men employed in an industry 
should object to female competition, just as they object to any other 
competition that tends to drive down wage. But the best way to 
checkmate the employers is to enrol women in the Trades Unions, and 
to insist on similar wage for similar work. There is no more reason 
for excluding women from earning a livelihood than there is for ex- 
cluding men who are less than five feet four in height. Competition 
might be momentarily lessened by such exclusion, but none the less 
would an injustice have been done. 

The grave question which underlies the controversy on the employ- 
ment of women is really this: Shall women be self-dependent or- 
ganisms, or shall they be dependent on men? If women are to be 

excluded from the field of labor, they must be supported by men, and 
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they will inevitably belong to the men who support them. As has 
often been said, ‘the power of the purse carries with it the power of 
control”. The question then of the right to labor is for women a 
question of liberty or slavery, and of slavery of the most intolerable 
kind. Ifa woman may not earn her living by selling her labor she 
must earn it by selling her body, and it makes comparatively little 
difference, if she be forced to sell herself, whether the sale is for life 
or foraterm. Marriage for an establishment is as loathsome as sale 
for a night, and if at the present time it is not as morally degrading 
it is only because public opinion treats the one sale as respectable 
while it stamps the other with social ostracism. The closest of human 
ties may be the noblest or the basest of relationships; bought and 
sold, it entails the vilest immorality; freely and graciously given, it 
crowns friendship with its last perfection. Life has nothing fairer 
for its favorites than friendship kissed by passion into love. 

A semi-consciousness of this truth lies at the root of much of the 
longing of women for economic independence. Women are beginning 
to desire to emerge from a life crystallised round the idea of sex, and 
to find open to them careers other than dependence on a man as wife 
or mistress. It is not that they desire to escape wholly from sexual 
ties, but that they would have those ties voluntarily assumed and not 
imposed by necessity. They would earn their living as men do, by 
labor of brain or hand, and let marriage be the gilding of a full life, 
not the end and object of an empty one. Even now, the happiest 
marriages are those in which each partner works for the common 
home, and it may not unfairly be hoped that that which is exceptional 
to-day may be universal in the future. 

Those who recognise the gravity of healthy sex relationships in 
their bearing on social welfare will not readily be led astray by the 
passing inconveniences caused by the competition of women in the 
industrial field. That evil is to be got rid of by a far more sweeping 
change than the exclusion of women from the opportunity of earning 
a living; namely, by the throwing open to men and women alike 
access to wealth-material, by the abolition of the present landlord and 
capitalist class. The economic independence of women is bound up 
with the triumph of Socialism, and with the cessation of the war 
between capital and labor shall come peace also between man and 


woman. 
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The Blood Covenant. 





Tue author of this work was engaged as a missionary in Syria when 
he came upon facts concerning ‘‘ the primitive rite of covenanting by 
the inter-transfusion of blood’’, which determined him to investigate 
the subject, with the result which he has published; first, we believe 
in the form of lectures delivered in America, and next, in the volume 
now before us. In his opening chapter Dr. Trumbull relates how 
what he calls this primitive Semitic rite is still practised in Syria, as 
described to him by an intelligent native of Syria who saw it consum- 
mated in a village of Lebanon : 

‘‘The young men publicly announced their purpose and their reasons for 
it. Their declarations were written down, in duplicate—one paper for each 
friend—and signed by themselves and by several witnesses. One of the 
friends took a sharp lancet and opened a vein in the other’s arm; into the 
opening thus made he inserted a quill, through which he sucked the living 
blood.” 

The compact thus made is called the ‘‘Covenant of Blood”, 
and the two parties are styled ‘Brothers of the Covenant”’. 
Of the existence of the rite in Africa there can be no doubt. Dr. 
Trumbull evidently thinks it was imported from the Semitic race, but 
we should say the probabilities are the other way. Sir Samuel Baker 
—and I cite this case because it is not mentioned by Dr. Trumbull— 
when in the territories of Rionga, an African chief, ‘“‘ exchanged blood 
with him”. The ceremony, which is reported in the Zimes of Decem- 
ber 9th, 1873, consisted in drawing blood from the arm of each, and 
each taking a drop of the other’s blood on his tongue. 

Dr. Livingstone illustrates the binding force of the covenant even 
when made accidentally, by telling how once when removing a young 
woman’s tumor one of the small arteries squirted some blood into his 
eye. She remarked: ‘‘You were a friend before; now you are a blood 
relation; and when you pass this way always send me word, that I may 
cook food for you”. 

Commander Cameron, of the Livingstone Search Expedition, gives 
several illustrations of the observance of this rite, and the gallant 
Stanley underwent it himself so often in order to keep on good terms 





1 “ The Blood Covenant: A Primitive Rite and its Bearings on Scripture.” By 
H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., London: George Redway, 1887. 
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with the chiefs through whose districts he passed, that he must have 
been very glad the custom frequently permitted its being performed 
by proxy. Stanley’s own opinion of the rite by no means carries out 
Dr. Trumbull’s idea of its divine character and dependence upon 
primitive revelation. He says of those who performed it in what Dr. 
Trumbull believes the primitive Syrian fashion: ‘‘ Blood-brotherhood 
was a beastly cannibalistic ceremony with these people, yet much 
sought after—whether for the satisfaction of their thirst for blood, or 
that it involved an interchange of gifts, of which they must needs reap 
the most benefit. After an incision was made in each arm, both 
brothers bent their heads and the aborigine was observed to suck with 
greatest fervor; whether for love of blood or excess of friendship it 
would be difficult to say.” We are not quite sure that Stanley here 
does justice to the native sentiment. Their fervor would naturally be 
greater from their belief in the efficacy of the rite, and some idea of 
propitiating as well as of participating in the qualities of recognised 
superiors may have been present. 

Cameron’s account of the ceremony between his men and the 
natives on the Luama River shows how much it partook of the 
character of an oath. He says: ‘the brotherhood business having 
been completed’’ (by putting the blood from one party on to the arm 
of the other), ‘‘some pen and ink marks were made on paper, which 
with a charge of powder, was put intoa kettleful of water. All hands 
then drank of the decoction, the natives being told that it was a very 
great medicine.” Like the savage ceremony of drinking ‘‘ the waters 
of jealousy ”’ (described in the fifth chapter of Numbers as being com- 
manded by the Lord himself), this was ‘drinking the covenant” 
with a vengeance. In both cases it is evident the belief was that the 
concoction would have efficacy according to the fidelity of the parties 
imbibing it. In a similar way Paul seems to have thought that 
people could either drink salvation or damnation to themselves at the 
Communion table. 

Of the existence of the blood-covenant among the Karens in 
Burmah there is also the most satisfactory evidence. In China the 
case is by no means so certain. Indications of its existence in Europe 
may be found in the Scandinavian Sagas as well as in the classics of 
Greece and Rome. 


That the shedding of blood on the occasion of entering into 
covenants was common among ancient nations, was, however, generally 
known before Mr. Trumbull collected his interesting illustrations of 
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the subject. Millington in his ‘‘ Testimony of the Heathen” (1863 
cites as illustration of Exodus xxii. 8, the most telling passages from 
Herodotus in regard to the Lydians and Arabians confirming alliances 
in this fashion. The well-known case of Cataline and his fellow- 
conspirators who drank from goblets of wine mixed with blood is 
of course not forgotten, but Dr. Trumbull overlooks the passage in 
Plutarch’s ‘Life of Publicola”, in which he narrates that ‘the 
conspirators (against Brutus) agreed to take a great and horrible 
oath, by drinking together of the blood, and tasting the entrails of 
a man sacrificed for that purpose”. Mr. Wake also in his ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion of Morality”, has drawn attention to the subject, and, what 
is more, to its important place in the history of the evolution of 
society. Herbert Spencer points out in his ‘‘Ceremonial Institutions”, 
that blood offerings over the dead may be explained as arising in 
some cases ‘‘from the practice of establishing a sacred bond between 
living persons by partaking of each other’s blood: the derived 
conception being that those who give some of their blood to the 
ghost of a man just dead and lingering near, effect with it a union 
which on the one side implies submission, and on the other side 
friendliness”. What then Dr. Trumbull had to do was either to 
be contented with making a simple collection of facts, or to address 
himself to the task of supporting the thesis of his title-page, and 
show that the blood covenant was a primitive rite. He is too much 
of a sermoniser for the first; the second portion of his title ‘‘its 
bearings on Scripture”’, has been but too prominent before his mind, 
and in seeking a noble, even a divine origin, for customs affiliated to 
the Christian scheme of Atonement, he has quite lost sight of what 
primitive man must have been. Much of his evidence is of the most 
uncertain character. He traces the blood-covenant, as the late Dr. 
Inman traced phallic worship, in all sorts of doubtful places. He 
seeks, for instance, to associate with this rite, the use of armlets, 
bracelets and rings, as pledges. We fail to see that he has estab- 
lished his point. Armlets, bracelets, and anklets are more evidently 
symbols of captivity or possession, while the wedding ring seems 
simply a link symbolising continual possession. Being worn only 
by the female it also may have some reference to submission on her 
side, as well as of amity on the side of her husband. Dr. Trumbull 
introduces the ring given by Queen Elizabeth to Essex, but this 
appears to us quite beside the issue, since whatever its origin the 
ring undoubtedly had become associated with ideas of fidelity long 
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before that time. Even in the custom of health drinking, Dr. 
Trumbull finds a relic of blood drinking, and he declares such 
spirituous pledges “originally included an idea of a possible covenant 
with deity, and of a spiritual fellowship ”’. 

The earliest record our author takes us to, the Egyptian ‘‘ Book 
of the Dead”, is far from clear in its evidence: ‘‘ Give me your arm ; 
I am made as ye”’, the departed soul is there represented as saying 
to the Gods. The pre-historic gloss of the Ritual says, ‘‘The blood 
is that which proceeds from the member of the sun, after he goes 
along cutting himself”. The text tells us nothing of blood covenant- 
ing, and the gloss seems only to refer to circumcision. The other 
references from the ‘‘ Book of the Dead” are of the same uncertain 
character. They only render it possible that blood covenanting may 
have been known to the Egyptians; they by no means make it sure, 
although the wide prevalence of the custom in Africa will render it 
probable to those who believe in the African origin of Egyptian 
civilisation. 

The most archaic type of modern savage mentioned in the book 
before us is probably that found in the Malay Archipelago at Timor. 
Here, according to Mr. Forbes, the ceremony ef blood brotherhood 
is often celebrated by “fearful orgies”, which Dr. Trumbull calls 
‘excesses of the communion idea”. The contracting parties slash 
their arms and collect the blood into a bamboo, into which an 
intoxicant is poured. After pledging each other in a portion of the 
mixture each swears, ‘“‘If I be false, and be not a true friend, may 
my blood issue from my mouth, ears, nose, as i¢ does from this 
bamboo ’”’—the bottom of the receptacle being pricked at the same 
moment to allow the fluid to escape. Among the Kayans of Borneo, 
we find a type reminding us of the peace pipe of the North American 
Indians. They place the blood on a cigarette and draw it in with 
the smoke. It is needless to say that with the Indians the calumet 
is not associated with blood. 

Without doubt the blood covenant is ancient, but in no true sense 
of the word is it primitive. Far more evidence could easily be 
accumulated to show that dancing, cannibalism, tattooing, or any 
other savage practice, was ‘‘a primitive rite”. Indeed we wonder 
the doctor did not introduce the whole question of tattooing, since 
Cameron records that westward of Lake Tanganyka the natives, 
after making incisions on each the right wrists, rubbed in gunpowder, 
thereby securing a permanent token of the covenant. 
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But Dr. Trumbull supplies his own refutation, for he makes the 
rite to depend upon a metaphysical conception of the nature of life 
and upon exalted notions of fidelity and devotion which it is tolerably 
certain ‘‘ primitive man” did not possess. None the less the custom 
is archaic, and we think it not difficult to assign the sociological 
limits within which it arose. It marks the extension of the family 
into the tribe. As the preservation of the race depends on the re- 
pression of those passions which would break up the family, it is 
there that the conception of duty is first recognised. The families 
holding firmest together, and able to make alliances, stood the best 
chance in the struggle for existence. But the only safe alliances 
were with those who would recognise the family bond. Hence those 
who would be friends must be made sharers in the same blood and 
agree to act as brothers. The widespread customs of adoption, of 
taking a common name, and of recognising common though fictitious 
ancestors—customs unalluded to by Dr. Trumbull—all indicate that 
this was the main purport of blood covenanting. It was, like eating 
and drinking together, primarily a sign of fraternity. This explana- 
tion disposes of a deal of the mystical nonsense with which our 
author has entangled the question. It was indeed, as Mr. Tylor 
points out, impossible to put more clearly than by this custom “ the 
great principle of old-world morals, that man owes friendship, not to 
mankind at large, but only to his own kin, so that to entitle a stranger 
to kindness and good faith, he must become a kinsman by blood”’. 

Dr. Trumbull makes good use of the Hebrew phrase “‘ cutting a 
covenant”’, and cites Herodotus as saying that when the Arabians. 
would make a covenant (Herodotus says ‘‘ swear friendship’’), they 
stand on each side of a third, who, with a sharp stone, cuts the inside 
of the hands of both, and lets the blood drop on seven stones which 
are between the two parties. If the custom had been similar among 
the Hebrews, and especially if it were of that immense importance 
and even divine institution implied by Dr. Trumbull, there ought to 
have been some specific mention in the Bible both of the rite and 
of its meaning. But Dr. Lee contends that the phrase to ‘‘cut a 
covenant ” rather means eating together or a banquet. When Jacob and 
Laban ‘cut a covenant”, they set up a heap of stones and “ did eat 
there upon the heap”. This also may explain the expression ‘‘a 
covenant of salt’’. But there is another interpretation of ‘‘ cutting a 
covenant” even more plausible. When Abraham cut a covenant with 
God, he divided a heifer, a she goat, and a ram, and when it was dark 
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God, in the shape of a smoking furnace and a burning lamp, passed 
between the pieces. The Lord, speaking through Jeremiah, alludes 
to ‘‘the covenant which they made before me, when they cut the 
parts in twain, and passed between the parts thereof”. Numerous 
instances might be given in proof of this practice, e.g., Homer speaks 
of dividing the covenant. Herodotus relates how Xerxes had the 
eldest son of Pythias divided in two, and marched his army between 
the two portions. The obvious implication of this cutting the covenant 
was, ‘“‘ Thus let me be cut asunder if I violate my engagement”. The 
common Hebrew oath, ‘‘God do so to me and more also’’, may be 
cited in confirmation. 

Circumcision is of course connected by our author with the blood- 
covenant. He quotes from Buxtorf as to ‘‘ the ecclesiastical operator, 
as God’s representative, receiving into his mouth, and thereby being 
made partaker of the blood mingled with wine”. That the operator 
was God’s representative may however be questioned. Notions of the 
blood covenant may have become connected with circumcision without 
that being its origin. It is indeed now certain that circumcision was 
practised in Egypt prior to the time of Abraham, and that conse- 
quently the story in Genesis does not represent its first institution. 
No one can for a moment suppose that the Egyptians adopted the 
custom from the despised Hebrews, and from the fact of its being 
widely spread throughout Africa, being practised even among the 
Kaffirs, it appears to be a relic of ancient African customs. Dr. 
Trumbull presses into his service the curious ancient fragment pre- 
served in Exodus (iv., 24-27) which relates how the Lord met Moses 
in an inn and ‘sought to kill him. Then Zipporah took a sharp 
stone and cut off the foreskin of her son and cast it at his {Moses’s] 
feet, and said, Surely a bloody husband [or rather a <hathan of blood] 
art thou tome”. Now khathan, according to the Rey. T. K. Cheyne, 
means not a husband, but a newly-admitted member of a family. 
This story, while bearing out the association with blood brotherhood, 
also seems to imply that, like other mutilation marks, it was a sign of 
subjection; hence the Lord’s anger at its non-performance. From the 
fact that both among the Africans and Arabians circumcision was 
a rite of initiation at puberty, it cannot be dissociated from the wor- 
ship of the Phallus, and it may be conjectured that it was a softening 
of the barbarous rites of Cybele; that it gradually became a totem 
mark, and eventually in Egypt the mark of a caste, as among the 
Hebrews that of their nation. Whatever theory may be assigned for 
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its origin, we hold that circumcision affords indisputable evidence of 
the ascent of the Jews from savagery. 

On the whole question of sacrifices we differ from Dr. Trumbull. 
According to him they were essentially attempts to enter into com- 
munion of life with the deity. Such phraseology is misleading. 
Sacrifices were primarily meals offered to the spirits of thedead. The 
only communion with deity was communion of food. This may not be 
very poetical, but it is natural and true. Evident remnants have come 
down to us in every faith. Even in the Jewish ritual portions of flesh 
and of wine are set aside for the Lord, and sacrifices are called 
lechem Elohim, food of the deity (Lev. xxi., 8, 17, 21, 22; Numb. 
XXVili., 2), though our translators have done their best to obscure the 
meaning. Among the Greeks we find not only such general expres- 
sions as that the Gods “‘ feast on hetacombs’’, but that the deities are 
called such names as ‘‘the lamb devourer’’, ‘‘ the ram eater”’, etc. 
Pious Romans never rose from supper till a portion of the food had 
been laid on the burning hearth as an offering to the Lares. Bloody 
sacrifices are always found among a pastoral people, not for any 
mystical reasons, but from the necessity of killing the victims in oxder 
that they should be eaten. 

By the institution of the Passover, according to Dr. Trumbull, 
“the Lord gave another illustration of the binding force of the 
unfailing covenant of blood’’. Now the Bible account of the origin 
is incredible. After afflicting the Egyptians with nine plagues, God 
still hardens Pharaoh’s heart, and informs Moses that ‘‘ about 
midnight ” he will slay all the first born. In order that there shall 
be no mistake in carrying out this atrocity, he orders that each family 
of the Beni-Israel shall kill a lamb and smear the door-posts, ‘‘and 
when I see the blood I will pass over you”. This had to be done in 
one day by two million of people, and the lambs had all to be males 
of one year old and without blemish! What, then, is the correct 
version of the origin of the Passover? We believe it to have been 
instituted in remembrance of the substitution of the first born lambs 
instead of the first born among children. We have not space here to 
defend our view, but give instead an interesting item of Dr. 
Trumbull’s own experience. Readers will see it fits our theory as 
well as his own. 


‘*To this day, as I can testify from personal observation, the Samaritans 
on Mount Gerizim (where alone in all the world the passover-blood is now 
shed, year by year), bring to mind the blood covenant aspect of this rite, 
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by their uses of that sacred blood. The spurting life-blood of the 
consecrated lambs is caught in basins, as it flows from their cut throats ; 
and not only are all the tents promptly marked with the blood as a 
covenant-token, but every child of the covenant receives also a blood-mark 
on his forehead, between his eyes, in evidence of his relation to God in the 
covenant of blood friendship.” 








The idea of substitution is widespread in all early religions. One 
of the most curious was the sacrament of the natives of Central 
America, thus noticed by Dr. Trumbull: 

‘Cakes of the maize sprinkled with their own blood, drawn from ‘ under 
the girdle,’ during the religious worship, were ‘distributed and eaten as 
blessed bread’. Moreover an image of their God, made with certain seeds 
from the first fruits of their temple gardens, with a certain gum, and with 
the blood of human sacrifices, was partaken of by them reverently, under 
the name, ‘ Food of our Soul’.”’ 

Here we have, no doubt, a link between the rude cannibal theory 
of sacrifice and the Christian doctrine of communion. 

In regard to cannibalism also, Dr. Trumbull seems to us in error 
because too ready to endow the savage with his own orthodoxy. The 
eating of human flesh, he esteems not to have arisen from dire 
necessity, but from the desire of the man-eater to enter into com- 
munion with the Gods. It comes from the “ outreaching of his 
nature (whether that outreaching were first directed by revelation, or 
by divinely given innate promptings) after inter-union and inter- 
communion with God; after-life in God’s life and after-growth through 
the partaking of God’s food, or of that food which represented God ”’. 
The cannibal, in short, according to Dr. Trumbull, is animaved by the 
same motives as the most pious Christian who partakes of the body 
and blood of his Savior at the Communion table. We know Jesus 
is reported to have said, ‘‘Ye must eat of my flesh and drink of my 
blood’, but we never before met a theologian who suggested that 
cannibalism, as found among the most barbarous races, may have 
been ‘directed by revelation, or by divinely-given innate promptings”’. 

According to our author the blood covenant culminated in the 
sacrifice of Jesus. It cannot be denied that such words as “‘ He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me and I in him” 
have additional significance in the light of blood covenanting customs. 
But to our mind they serve to point out the mythical nature of the 
narrative. That any sane man seated at a table said ‘Take eat, this 

' is my body” is somewhat difficult to credit. The symbolism of the 
Eucharist, according to our author, was not new. What then was 
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symbolised? Another explanation can be given than that of blood 
covenanting. Bread and wine are the fruits of the sun. Justin 
Martyr in his first Apology (lxvi.) informs us that bread and wine 
were used in the mysteries of Mithra, and although those mysteries 
were initiations into brotherhoods, there can be little doubt that Mithra 
represented the sun and that the bread and wine were sacrificed to 
that deity. Irenzeus (bk. iv., chap. 17, sec. 5) says, alluding to the 
Eucharist, Jesus gave directions to his disciples ‘‘to offer to God the 
first fruits of His own created things”. It was not until the eighth 
century that the doctrine of blood being present in the communion 
cup became dominant in Western Christendom. 

There are many other points in which we take exception to Dr. 
Trumbull’s theories. In order to support his absurd dogma of a 
primitive revelation culminating in the sacrifice of Christ and the 
institution of the Christian Sacrament, he has to import the most 
elevated aspect possible to the rite of blood covenanting. But the 
evidence of its savage origin is too glaring. All that he has succeeded 
in doing is to show how much that is brutal and bloody lies at the 
basis of the Christian superstition. 

It is only right to say that the work is well printed and indexed, 
and in its appearance reflects credit upon the enterprising publisher. 

J. M. Wuketer. 








Che Growth of Children, 


A very interesting investigation has lately been published by a 
Danish schoolmaster, the director of the Deaf and Dumb Institution 
at Copenhagen, Mr. Malling-Hansen. He has had the patience to 
weigh and measure all his children daily for the last three years, and 
in this way has accumulated a body of statistics not only of unique 
completeness, but of great utility. He shows that growth proceeds 
not regularly, but in a periodic rhythm, and that increase of weight 
and increase of stature do not keep pace, but rather exclude each 
other, in fact as nearly as possible vary inversely. In other words, 
growth does not proceed regularly, but after intervals of arrest; in the 
same way increase of weight takes place almost suddenly, after a 
period during which weight is stationary; moreover, these two sets 
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of changes alternate with each other, the maximum increase of height 
being associated with a minimum increase of weight. The influence 
of the seasons seems to be very well marked; thus during autumn, 
and up to the beginning of winter, the child is gaining weight, but 
scarcely growing, while in spring the contrary takes place, rapid 
growth sets in, accompanied by loss rather than gain of weight. The 
famous statistician, Guetelet, to whom more than to any other man of 
science, we owe the foundation of the accurate study of vital statistics, 
long ago drafted an approximate curve of growth, and showed that 
the rate of growth diminished as a tolerably regular parabolic curve 
from birth up to twenty-one years of age. Growth may, however, 
continue considerably after this age; thus soldiers whose height is, of 
course, more accurately measured than that of civilians, are constantly 
known to continue growing up to twenty-five, sometimes even up to 
thirty years of age, nay, it is said, occasionally beyond this. 

The difference of the life has of course a very well-marked and 
familiar influence on stature. Up to eleven or twelve boys are 
generally bigger and heavier than girls of the same age; but at this 
point the girls take a rapid start ahead of the boys. This continues 
on an average until the sixteenth year; at this point the height and 
weight of the girls have almost reached maturity, while the boys take 
the new start, which continues rapidly until almost the adult stature 
is reached. 

Precise observations of the growth of children bring out very 
remarkably the retardations due to illness: from the curve of stature 
one can in fact read the date of vaccination and teething, as well 
as from the longer or more serious depressions, the dates of graver 
illnesses. And not only bodily illnesses and accidents, but also 
nervous or intellectual strain has its mischievous effect upon growth; 
judge therefore how, even without any distinct overpressure, the long 
hours, delayed dinner, hard lessons, and constant examinations of 
modern school life must be depressing, or at any rate retarding 
healthy growth! Were the professed object of the educationist 
physically to stunt his pupils, no measures more effective could be 
devised than these; and now that the converse ideal of healthy 
growth is at any rate in some quarters recognised as worth trying 
for, we may hope by-and-bye to see a physical record kept for every 
child, and the school organised for “results” of a more physiological, 
if less pecuniary order. A substantial dinner eaten in the middle 
of the day, with plenty of play in the open-air both before and after 
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it, that is the central and essential fact of every rational scheme of 
education; around this we may find a healthy disinclination to 
examination, and fewer prodigies of cram, but we shall at any rate 
have healthier and happier citizens, with all the keener, natural 
appetite for whatever in education is good, or beautiful, or true. It 
is time that we should no longer see well-grown and beautiful human 
beings only by exception, and as examples of the marvellous vitality 
with which youth sometimes resists all kinds of depressing influences ; 
and the day is approaching—men like Sir James Crichton Browne 
are the forerunners of it—when the careful application of the rules 
of physiology and hygiene shall have given ample earnest of the 
physical regeneration of our hitherto swiftly degenerating townsfolk. 
To look at the children of the very poorest is by no means a wholly 
discouraging sight: sickness, late hours and disturbed sleep, long 
lessons on empty stomachs, irregular and insufficient nutrition, in- 
sufficient muscular exercise, and deficient pleasure, have each and 
all left their mark; yet the stock seems sound and full of healthy 
possibilities in spite of all. Poisoned before birth with alcohol, 
poisoned in babyhood with poisonous soothing syrups, with unwhole- 
some milk, and all through youth having only a monotonous, ill- 
cooked and generally scanty diet, it is a marvel so many of them 
survive as they do; and it is alike on the highest ground of humanity, 
or on the lowest one of future economic value as producers, well 
worth while to bring to bear upon these young creatures the resources 
of a more skilful and scientific material culture. 

Fatigue, again, is one of the most marked agencies in preventing 
growth, hence the well-known importance of not working a growing 
colt. Curiously enough, the physiological effects of a careful and 
deliberate application of this means of injuring the juvenile frame 
have become particularly well-known to French military physicians, 
for there are in many places people known familiarly as ‘‘ sorcerers ”’, 
who drive the infamous trade of making young men unfit for the 
conscription. When the coward is only a few centimetres above the 
minimum standard, the sorcerer’s method is to reduce his height to 
the requisite extent before the military examination by submitting 
him for a few days to a kind of inverted ‘‘training’”’. He is made to 
walk for many hours daily laden on head and shoulders with heavy 
weights; deprived of sleep, starved, and made to drink immoderate 
quanties of brandy, and in this way actually loses from three-quarters 
of an inch to an inch in height; sometimes it is said as much as an 
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inch and a-half. The manufacture of jockeys is, of course, our most 
obvious native analogue to this noble and public-spirited industry ;. 
but it is only when we reckon the nocturnal labors of the crowds of 
children occupied in selling matches or evening papers on the streets. 
by night, that we are in a position to form any distinct idea of the 
degree to which the race is at present being thoughtlessly injured. 
It is paying a high price for ‘ complete individual liberty”, as the 
newspaper child’s bondage must be termed in the language of orthodox 
political economy. ¥ 








Hulo-Adealisn or Positive Angnosticisnt,. 





PuILosopHy oF ExIsTENCE BasED ON THE PH2NOMENALITY AND 
RELATIVITY oF Menrat Sensation.! 





Tue word ‘infinity’? has hitherto been regarded as one of great 
and dread import, and man has trembled to contemplate the great 
unknown space beyond his little world and to think of the still and 
silent infinite, uninhabited save by the creator of the uniyerse. Yet 
he has bowed but to the idol of his own imagination, and now at 
length science has solved the riddle and unveiled the ghost. The 
‘lucid interspace ’twixt world and world’, supposed to be inhabited 
by spiritual and immaterial beings, exists not at all. All that we 
can see or think of, as far as eye or thought can reach, is ‘‘ matter” 
pure and simple. Can we suppose a limit to the light, or think of 
an infinite, eternal darkness wherein never shone solitary ray of light 
to illumine the blackness or dissipate the gloom? That were eternal 
death indeed, and no abode of the creative spirit which must be 
synonymous with light and life. Yet where light is there must be 
matter also, and where no matter is, there can be no light. For light 
waves are but material vibrations, re-vibrated by every particle of 
matter ad infinitum, and where no particle is to carry the vibration 
the light ceases. If then light be but the vibration of particles, and 
unable to pass or cross the bounds of matter, are we not justified in 
ascribing to it a common origin with matter, or even in regarding it 
but as the property or attribute of matter? ay it is limited 








1 This theory is well-known in the world of thought by the able canal of 
Dr. Lewins. 
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thereby, so that the appearance of light implies the presence of 
matter, and hence all that man has hitherto regarded as ‘‘space’’ is 
but actual matter, and since we cannot possibly conceive of any limit 
or termination thereto, we are forced to the logical conjecture that 
matter itself is infinite in extension—thereby destroying at one blow 
all idea of the fancied supernatural, and establishing all existence 
on one firm and recognised material basis. 

Nevertheless, the truth conveyed in the above conclusion is but 
partial, and though logically valid, rests on unprovable assumption. 
For though by conjecture we assume an infinity of material existence, 
‘“‘matter”’ itself eludes our grasp from the beginning. That which 
we see and hear is not the thing in itself, but only as it appears to owr 
subjective consciousness. We cannot transcend, outstep, or over- 
think our own ego, and all knowledge reaching self must be asselved 
ere it can be admitted into personal consciousness. In short, the 
things we see are not to us realities at all, but only the images created 
by our own brains, and they may be often much distorted in the process 
of asselfment. To illustrate: we speak of ‘‘seeing” the sun Sirius: 
whereas, in truth, we do no such thing. That which we see is not 
Sirius itself, but only the light wave, the reflexion (if I may use that 
word) which left Sirius twenty years ago, and has taken that time 
in its transit to the planet we inhabit. That is to say, if Sirius were 
exploded and wiped out of existence to-day, we on earth should not 
know the fact till twenty years hence, during which time the reflexion 
we see to-day would be continued though the reality had passed out 
of existence; and at length we should “‘see” the reflected explosion 
twenty years after the actual catastrophe was passed and gone. The 
same applies to our own sun. We see not the sun as tt is, but only 
a reflexion of what i¢ was, some eight and a quarter minutes before 
we looked at it. On earth these reflexions, or atmospheric images, 
are almost instantaneous and report the present state of the thing 
reflected—but we delude ourselves if we fancy that we see aught 
but reflexions. Indeed, we see but reflexions of reflexions. The 
thing in itself is (as far as our vision of it is concerned) inert 
and passive, but under certain conditions a reflexion of it appears 
in the surrounding atmospheric matter, and this reflexion is re- 
reflected and continued by each neighboring atom in turn, growing 
weaker and weaker with repetition until finally lost in space. 
From these reflexions a fresh reflexion is formed on the retina 
of the eye and thence transmitted to the brain, thus becoming a 
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fact of each personal consciousness, and therefore a part of each 
personal self. And not only a part of self but the creation of self, 
for the only reflexion of which we can ever become conscious is that 
formed by ourselves, and it is therefore we that make phenomena 
to ourselves. The ability to create and perceive we call “sight”, the 
inability to thus create we call blindness, but both states are states 
not of the objective phenomena but of the subjective ego, and even 
if the foregoing theory of multitudinous reflexion be proved untenable 
the main position remains unshaken. We cannot see ‘‘ outside” our- 
selves, and the image thrown on the retina of the eye, howsoever it 
be transmitted, is but reflexion pure and simple—the virtual creation 
of the optic nerve. So that in very truth not only can we never get 
below phenomena to matter, but the very phenomena themselves 
are but our own mental creations, and ‘‘ perception’’ depends not on 
any condition beyond self but simply upon the perceptive power 
of the perceiving subject. Self to self is therefore all in all, and 
beyond self self can never escape, and hence it is only by inference 
that we conceive of the actuality of any existence outside ourselves. 
Inasmuch as mere reflective phenomena cannot be self-caused we 
necessarily infer the existence of some actual thing both to reflect and 
to be reflected. But this “absolute” is obviously and necessarily 
unknowable, and its origin in the why and how of its existence an 
insoluble enigma, which we cannot even imagine as soluble, whether 
we rationally infer an infinity of ‘‘matter” or irrationally nickname 
it ‘‘God”. Under no conditions, existing or imaginary, and at no 
time to all eternity can the finite ever explain the infinite, the limited 
analyse the unlimited, or the conditioned comprehend the why and 
the how of the unconditioned. Though, to return to the main point, 
even the enigma itself exists to us not in reality but only in thought, 
for it is the thinking ego itself that creates the sublimity of the infi- 
nite and clothes with mystery the nativity and origin of Being. 
Behold now the unravelling of the whole matter. The ego cannot 
transcend the plane of its own consciousness, that is to say, it cannot 
lose its own personality (else it ceases to be self), and personal 
consciousness being identical with personal existence and all the 
thoughts, feelings, or apparitions of consciousness—that is to say, all 
the sensations of consciousness—being actual part and creation of 
consciousness itself; the truism becomes apparent that all thought or 
sensation of the ego is part of the ego itself, inasmuch, as was before 


shown, the ego cannot ascend above the plane of its own consciousness 
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or escape beyond its own personality. Therefore it follows—and if 
the truth of the foregoing be granted, shrink not from this practical 
and logical application—that when the ego loves it loves only its 
reflected self, when it fears it fears but itself, and when it worships 
it worships ¢tse/f. Self therefore to self is all in all, alone and without 
rival, the creator of all that is, the alpha and the omega of existence. 

‘‘Am I to understand then,” asks the surprised hearer, ‘that all 
that I see is but my own fancy, that the whole universe exists only 
in my own thought, that I myself am the creator of all sensation, 
and that beyond me there is nothing save that which is in the nature 
of things unknowable?” 

‘Yes, for the absolutely relative is transformed to us as the rela- 
tively absolute.” 

“Tf, however, the ego create itself the phenomena of its conscious- 
ness, how is it that it has absolutely no control over them? It is 
not the ego but the external sun which gives light and sustains 
life, and over which the ego has no power—must it not therefore 
exist quite independently of the ego?” 

“The question appears pertinent, though it is in truth simply 
assuming the point at issue. To begin with, being myself on a 
merely relative plane of thought, I claim of course for my conclusions 
no absolute but only relative truth. I do not pretend the ego creates 
absolutely, but only relatively ; that is to say, the ego creates fo itself. 
You have no right to speak of the ‘external sun’ at all, for you 
can only see the internal creation of your own consciousness, and 
hence you do and must create the sun phenomena to yourself, and 
can only infer the reality beyond. As for controlling these phe- 
nomena brought into being by yourself, do you control your dream 
creations? Obviously dream fancies have no existence beyond your- 
self—yet do you knowingly control their working? Or does the 
dream ghost fail to frighten you, although it is but your own created 
fancy? In like manner is existence but a dream, in which the ego 
is the relative creator of all, and yet none the less the slave of its own 
creations.” 

“Am I not, however, justified in supposing phanomena to be 
really external from the fact that, in general detail at least, they 
appear to each subjective consciousness the same?” 

‘That again is but assumption, for there is but one consciousness 
of which you can ever become aware, and that is yourown. Your 
fellows themselves exist to you like all else only in imagination, and 
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like all else you know of their actual existence only by inference, and 
are not therefore justified in arguing as if you knew of them other- 
wise, or as if they occupied to you any essentially different standing to 
other phxenomena.” 

‘Do you then regard the ego as absolutely self-existing and self- 
regulating ?”’ 

‘On the contrary the ego is finite, limited, conditioned, and mortal, 
and is powerless to think or act save under stimulus from beyond. 
But observe that the ego can have no knowledge even of such stimulus 
save through the medium of its own consciousness. That is to say, 
the noumenal kosmos evolves the ego which cannot directly perceive 
its author but only the illusory panorama of its own subjective con- 
sciousness.’ 

‘But if self be in truth limited to self, how can you know that 
there 7s any ‘ beyond self’ at all, or that self does not contain all 
things actually as well as relatively ?”’ 

‘‘ Where I a first cause, infinite and immortal, in short, what the 
vulgar term ‘God’, I should surely know it. As it is I can make no 
such claim. As you pointed out a moment ago, even the phenomena 
of my own consciousness are utterly beyond my control. Furthermore 
it is only by inference that I conclude that I have any absolute exist- 
ence at all myself—how then could I possibly think myself to be the 
absolute all?” HERBERT CourTNeyY. 

(To be concluded.) 











On the 25th of July, fifty years ago, Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone 
made the first practical attempt to send messages by means of the 
electrical current, the method employed being the deflection of a 
magnetic needle to the left or to the right, according to the direction 
of the current. The anniversary is to be celebrated by a dinner. 





On June 29th a large gathering of the most eminent representa- 
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tives of science, literature, and art, was held at Willis’s Rooms, on the 
occasion of Prof. Tyndall’s retirement from the chair of Natural 
Philosophy at the Royal Institution. The man who, after the famous 
Belfast address, was one of the best-abused men in England, has in 
his later years almost entirely withdrawn from the outspoken position 
he once occupied, and it is with some regret that one learns of him, 
even if it were only by inadvertence, invoking the blessing of God 
upon his hearers. 


A LONG-sOUGHT-FoR compound has at last been discovered by the 
German chemist, Dr. Theodor Curtius. Hydrate of nitrogen or 
amidogen, which has the formula Ny H, or (N He )2, is ammonia with 
one atom of hydrogen taken away, two of the radicles being necessary 
to form a molecule, as in the case of cyanogen. Hitherto ammonia 
has been the only compound of nitrogen and hydrogen, which has 
been isolated, but a compound of potassium and amidogen having the 
formula KNH_, has long been known. This hydride of nitrogen is 
now found to be a gas of stable composition. and possessing an odor 
quite distinct from that of ammonia. Like this latter gas, however, it 
is exceedingly soluble in water. It is obtained by acting upon 
sulphate of amidogen ( NHe )2 SO,, another new compound which 
Dr. Curtius has discovered, with a solution of potash. It is some 
time since chemistry was enriched by the discovery of a new gas, and 
there is now perhaps some hope that ammonium may at last also be 
isolated. 


Some of our readers have probably already heard of the newly- 
invented gas-light called the Welsbach. This new departure, which 
promises to play an important part in the future of gas-illumination, 
consists in the employment of an incandescent material, raised to the 
requisite high temperature by means of a Bunsen burner. The 
substance employed is the oxide of the rare metal zirconium. A cloak 
of cotton is first impregnated with the salt, and is thon suspended 
over the Bunsen flame. The cotton burns away, and leaves behind a 
very thin metallic skeleton, which is raised to incandescence by the 
heat of the flame, giving a beautifully soft and pure white light. The 
combustion of the gas is very perfect, whilst the amount consumed is 
much less for a given candle power than in the ordinary forms of 
burner. It is stated that the cost of the zirconium envelope is only 
about one halfpenny. 


A strixine illustration of the advanced position which the science 
of chemistry has attained has recently been afforded by the discovery 
of a double fluoride of the newly-discovered element Gormanium. 
Mendelejeff predicted from his classification of the elements that not 
only would this new element be discovered, but further that it would 
‘yield a double fluoride, isomorphous with the double fluorides of 
silicon, titanium, zirconium and tin, of greater solubility than that of 
silicon; and the fluoride . . . . will not be gaseous”. This prediction 
has been verified in every respect. 


Sivpents of chemistry are well acquainted with tho fact that the 
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vapor densities of phosphorus and arsenic aro such as can only be 
explained on the hypothesis that tho molecules of these elements 
consist of four atoms. The recent experiments of Prof. Victor Meyer 
on dissociation at high temperatures show, however, that at a white 
heat the vapor densities of these two elements are such as would 
follow if their molecules consisted of only two atoms, showing that 
when high temperatures are reached, the molecules of four atoms 
break down into the less complex ones. Antimony has generally been 
considered to also consist of four-atom molecules, but Prof. Meyer 
finds that its vapor-density corresponds to a three-atom molecule only, 
and he further finds that no temperature at present obtainable will 
bring the vapor-density of this latter metal to the normal level, #.¢., 
that corresponding to two-atom molecules. 





In connexion with the article on ‘ Giants and Dwarfs” in tho 
July Corner, it is interesting to note that the French savant, A. de 
Quatrefages, has just published a work entitled, ‘The Pygmies of 
the Ancients in the light of Modern Science’. The modern races of 
dwarfs he finds range from about 4ft. 3in. to 4ft. 10in. in height, 
the smallest being the tribe of Batwas, recently discovered by Dr. 
Wolff in the Congo basin. W. H. Urey. 
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Arriuoucu the summer exhibition of water-colors at the Royal Insti- 
tute offers little that is remarkable or specially forcible in subject 
or treatment, the walls are covered by work a great deal of which 
is technically sound, though perhaps limited in intellectual range and 
imaginative ideation of poetic value. As usual, the artistic excellence 
is mainly expressed by way of landscape rather than by the higher 
form of figure art. Among the failures in high or classic themes 
are to be noted Mrs. Evelyn de Morgan’s feeble medizvalism of 
‘Hero watching for Leander ’’—where the maiden, lank and expres- 
sionless, is uncomfortably fixed up among spiky rocks of penetrative 
possibilities of tinny texture, upon whose apices a lordly dwelling 
jeopardises itself in the background—and the ineptitude displayed 
by Mr. Corbould’s ‘‘Ashtaroth”’, as to which I can only say that if this 
coppery young person be a faithful presentment of the ‘abomination 
of the Zidonians’’, the Jews would certainly not be singular in their 
distaste. Perhaps some of the happiest results are to be looked for 
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in a blending of the two kinds, as in Walter Langley’s ‘‘ Betrayed ”’, 
the subject significantly indicated by the title being ably, though not 
originally, conceived. In it we have a long meandering street, its red 
roofs and dark elms massed upon the evening sky; the market cross 
surrounded by unsympathetic, curious folk of both sexes, appa- 
rently discussing, with that virtuous aloofness peculiar to orthodox 
morality, the fate of the hapless creature hurrying from them, her 
babe clasped to her heart. 

Mr. J. Nash presents us, in ‘‘A Forgotten Skirmish’’, with an 
ordinary English landscape, quiet in character, a church in the distance, 
an admirably painted road with water-filled ruts, and two or three 
corpses of warriors—or lay figures—thrown in accessorily. The one on 
the hillock in the middle distance, relieved against the sky, looms out as 
large as does his comrade in the immediate foreground, which detail, 
trifling as it may seem to the uncritical observer, is distressing to the 
zesthetic albeit carping appreciator of perspective exigencies. Mr. 
Nash’s second picture, an interior, finer in tone and more dramatically 
translated, deals with the ‘‘ Miser’s End’’. Here one can infer that 
the end was sudden by the rifled escritoire and overturned furniture ; 
but of miser there is no sign, save a lean white hand aud shrunken 
arm which discloses itself under the mass of bed-clothes swirled across 
the bed, and over the floor. 


‘* Expectations”, by Frank Hobden, and “Violets”, by H. R. 
Steer, both street scenes, a century apart in their pictured life, are 
marked by a character common to both of careful work and faithful 
observation. Mr. Steer’s ‘‘ Duty or Inclination” is to the full as good 
in technicality, and to this is superadded an essay in psychological 
characterisation scarcely less satisfying than is his technique. ‘ The 
Shepherd and his Sheep” and ‘“‘A Fisher Maiden”, by G. F. 
Wetherbee, simple enough in subject, are painted sincerely and with 
due care to maintain atmospheric relativity. This is perhaps most 
noticeable in the latter, a girl with a background of misty sky and 
receding wave, which has left little shining pools about her feet in the 
sand. Ayerst Ingram sends not only one of his interesting and clever 
cloud experiments in ‘‘ Passing Showers”, but likewise a sympathetic 
study in which thoughtful note is given to an unhappy phase of 
modern civilisation, the proletarian ‘‘ Unemployed”. George Marks 
arouses ancient remembrance of youthful woes in his child sorrowing 
over her dead bird; and the pessimistic verse quotation finds its echo 
everywhere as part of human experience. For a study of poetical and 
delicately-varied color, his corner of an old church and moss-grown 
tombstones is worthy of attentive examination, being entirely beautiful 
in color, though unambitious in subject-matter. ‘‘ The Legitimate 
Drama”’, by Thos. Couldray, is good, though a little flat in color; 
while a certain appreciation of character marks Thos. Huson’s ‘‘Centre 
of Attraction’’. 

It is with a sense of hopefulness that one sees a growing proportion 
of genuine artistic feeling and power—albeit its expenditure covers at 
present a limited field—emanating from women artists. At the same 
time no adequate motive makes it apparent why an insignificant 
pastel of Lady Lindsay’s, of three smeary haystacks enlivened by a 
firmament on which the whole of the chromatic scale is crudely 
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brought to bear, should be entitled to a place on the walls. However, 
she is not alone, neither does her subject admit of so effective a 
display of weakness and utter badness as is evinced in John Absolon’s 
various exhibits, of which perhaps his silly interpretation of the 
Laureate’s 


‘He was but a landscape painter and a village maiden she” 


may be taken as typical of the rest. For inanity, again, ‘ Resigna- 

tion”, by A. W. Ayling, is paralleled by the rendering of ‘‘ Adonis 
departs for the Chase”, by W. L. Thomas. To cite a few examples 
of good work executed by women, there may be noted one of Jane 
Dealey’s cleverly drawn and charming child studies, ‘‘ Goodbye, 
Summer”; the carefully-modelled ‘ Study of an Old Face”, by Mrs. 
Shute ; another of a head, ‘ Evelyn,” by Helen Plews; some flower 
studies by Kate Sadler and Grace Hastie; landscape sketches crisp 
and fresh in color, as that of Luey Kennedy’s 


‘‘The shadowed road was grass grown, 
Sheep were grazing there,” 


or tender in quality as that of Miss Currey’s or Rose Barton’s 
picturesque corner of old “ St. Bartholomew’s ”’, or truthful scheme of 
“An Irish Bog”; the graceful study entitled ‘“ Sally in our Alley ”’, 
by Mary Eley; the thoughtful characterisation displayed in Miss 
Woodward’s excellent study of ‘‘Sybil Warner”; and one, not with- 
out humor, of a mouse in close proximity to a baited trap, called 
“The Road to Ruin”, by Laura Darcy. 

A powerful picture of a stormy sea beating upon a rock-bound 
coast is the vigorously realised ‘ Stranded Life Buoy”, by R. H. 
Carter, in which the fishermen drenched with spray are evidently 
meditating a rescue. “‘ When the Lifeboat’s Out’’, by W. H. Weather- 
head, is well painted, though not specially original either in idea or 
treatment. The sea transcript of Mr. Emslie, evidently a rescue, is 
good; as is also the ‘Changeable Weather”, by E. M. Wimperis. 
Of good work, especially among landscapists, Alfred Parsons contri- 
butes a spring effect, subdued alike in tone and color, ‘‘A Host of 
Golden Daffodils ’’, which would be more effective were the flowers in 
the foreground massed together, and not so large in detail. His ‘‘¥or 
Bread and Wine” is descriptive of growing wheat and vine. “ Pen- 
zance Harbor”, by C. Mottram, is good as a reminiscence of Cornish 
fishing trawls and masts crowded together. ‘‘ Snowdon from Pensarn 
Beach” is painted under a stormy aspect by T. Collier; while in “A 
Sunny Corner”? and “A Peep Thro’ the Trees” Mr. Parton once 
again gives us refreshing glimpses of water winding its silvery way 
to distant hills by brilliantly-painted silver birches. A brilliant, 
vigorous quality of color distinguishes Fred Cotman’s ‘ Morning, 
Cley next the Sea’; and the same quality in more subtle fashion 
always associates itself with Mr. Caffieri’s landscape essays. In these 
of his of ‘‘ Poole”, however, the blue of the summer sky seems forced 
up a little too strongly to be in atmospheric abeyance to the nearer 
masses of mundane material. For a conscientious study of trees and 


water playing over boulders Mr. Moffat’s ‘‘At Banchory” may he 
commended. 
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In “On the Medway”, a transcript of grey water and shipping, 
W. L. Wyllie exhibits, it is needless to say, a clever bit of river life. 
One of similar character, very soft and grey in color, but full of light 
and motion, is Mr. H. C. Seppings Wright’s ‘“‘On the Thames, 
February”. ‘A Woodland Stream”, with silver birches and grey 
sky, and ‘“*A Birch Wood”, by B. D. Sigmund, are poetical and 
good in color; and the same may be said of Mr. O. Rickatson’s 
sympathetic rendering of ‘‘The Middle Pond, Burnham Beeches”’. 
But perhaps the most poetical and original result in the way of 
landscape is to be met with in Alfred East’s ‘‘ New Neighborhood ”’, 
where we see how very much may be done by artistic and thoughtful 
management of prosaic material. A last glance must be bestowed 
on Frank Dadd’s admirably humorous bit of character drawing in 
his ‘‘ Inglorious Arts of Peace”; and on the pathetic insight shown 
in Mr. Dollman’s ‘Top of the Hill”, this last, and Mr. East’s 
landscape, being two of the most noticeable pictures in the water- 
color show. Mary Rezo. 

















“A Crry Girt”, by John Law, will be a little handicapped by its 
sub-title “A realistic story”, for the word “realistic” carries with it 
@ suggestion of Zola to many readers, and is therefore terrifying to 
genteel British respectability. There is, however, nothing Zolaistic 
in the story, save in so far as observation of facts may be regarded 
as a characteristic of the French master. ‘A City Girl” gives a few 
pages from the history of one of those many humble lives which 
are wrought out strenuously and painfully under the shadow of 
London smoke; lives which are now lightened by a gleam of what 
elsewhere would be joy, now touched into a deeper shadow than that 
of their ordinary grey; lives whose melody is ever set in a minor key, 
and in which, even through their lighter movements, there is heard the 
discordant harmonic of present privation and of future pain. Nelly, 
the city girl, is a needlewoman who works for a sweater. She lives in 
one of the large blocks of buildings which have lately sprung up in 
London to prove to the poor how beautiful is modern civilisa- 
tion. Life in one of these blocks is an unlovely thing enough, 
and John Law sketches it with a firm touch, showing that he has 
observed, not imagined, the milieu in which his heroine is placed. 
Nelly is pretty, good in her limited way, fond of a “ bit of finery”’, 
and full of small ambitions. Her story is an every-day one; she is 
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seduced by a “gentleman” who has all that the men around her 
have not, a soft voice, courteous manners, gentle words. When her 
secret is discovered, she is turned out by her brother into the street, 
and then finds shelter with a ‘serjeant”’ of the Salvation Army, a 
good-hearted motherly woman who helps her over her trouble. The 
baby pines, is taken to a hospital, where it dies, and the story ends 
with a marriage impending between Nelly and her lover George, the 
caretaker of the Buildings, who has never quite deserted his sweet- 
heart through all her distress. The story, as I have said, is an every- 
day one, but it is well told, and many of the characters are accurately 
sketched and life-like. Little touches here and there show sympa- 
thetic insight into human feeling, as when Nelly is taking her dead 
baby to the cemetery: ‘“‘‘No, don’t put it there’, said Nelly, when 
the man was about to place the little coffin under the box-seat. ‘ Let 
me have it inside the carriage’. ‘It’s the last time Pll mind it’, she 
said, seeing the man hesitate. ‘To-morrow, [ll have no baby.’ ... . 
She put her hand on the little coffin when the carriage jolted.” This 
is simple, and deals with simple feeling, but it is well done, and 
therefore has in it promise for the future, greater promise than moro 
ambitious work badly done. 


Certainly the present day is a day of extreme opinions. Here is 
the Adsolutist,' a quarterly journal of “anti-Democratism’’, of weakest 
Carlylese and water, abhorrent to the literary sense. Here also is an 
‘** Anti-Statist, Communist, Manifesto”’,? in which the State in every 
form is denounced as the abomination of desolation. Mr. Lane is 
extravagant in many of his statements, but his pamphlet is quite 
worth reading; the policy he advocates, that of total abstention from 
Parliamentary action, is one which I believe to be fatal to the progress 
of Socialism, and the sudden catastrophic birth of ideal Socialism is 
opposed to all that we learn from the study of history. A sketch of 
an ideal city* will please those who think that the emancipation of the 
workers is to be done for them, not by them. A wealthy man builds 
a city, and regulates its arrangements in the most minute way; as 
only those who accept his rules are admitted to his city, he has a 
docile population to deal with, but his Utopia on a small scale 
is as unrealisable as larger ones, since no cast-iron scheme can be 
—* from without on society. Organisms grow; they are not 
made, 


Laurence Gronlund has returned to America, and has plunged 
again into the labor-struggle there. In a pamphlet just issued ho 
shows the insufficiency of Henry George’s theory‘ for the redemption 
of Society from the evils under which it is now suffering. 


The Fair-Trade fallacy trots out once more in three anonymous 








1 Absolutist. Edited by C. Fryer. 6d. London: Wyman and Sons, Great 
Queen Street. * ‘An Anti-Statist, Communist, Manifesto.’ By J. Lane. 1d. 
London: J. Lane, 38, Ainsley Street, E. * ‘Speranza: a City of the Future.’’ 
By A. L. Stevenson, B.A. 6d. London: Kenny and Co., 25, Cumden Road. 


* “ Tnsufficiency of Henry George’s Theory.’’? By Laurence Gronlund. 5 cents. 
New York: Labor News Co., 172, First Avenue. 
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letters to Professor Bonamy Price.' The booklet may be recommonded 
to those who desire to understand the weakness of the Fair-Trade 
position. 


Louis Belrose puts into not unmusical rhyme a protest against the 
Poet Laureate’s bilious “Sixty Years After”.? Another American 
publication’ of a very different character is a concise statement of the 
self-contradictions of the Bible, put side by side in all their nakedness ; 
it must need a very robust faith to cling to a belief in the infallibility 
of the Bible after the perusal of a few pages of this little work. 144 
propositions are proved affirmatively and negatively hy texts, quoted 
without comment. ‘A Heretic’s Belief”! is a thoughtfully-written 
and high-toned paper, which might usefully be given to an enquirer. 

Mrs. 8. 8. Gostling, in an able paper on ‘“ India’s Position, Social 
and Economic’’,’ pleads for far more radical changes than those 
advocated by ordinary reformers: she points to the poverty existing 
in England side by side with political freedom, and advises the 
Hindus to develop their civilisation along the lines of their own 
communistic system rather than along those of Western cap talisin. 


The Jubilee number of the Comet’ is a letter addressed to the 
Queen, in which the language of remonstrance and admonition is a 
little more direct than is customary in court circles. 


Coming in contact with Edward Carpenter is like meeting a cool 
fresh breeze on a sultry day, so frankly human is he, so whvlesomely 
simple and direct. I am therefore grateful to his publishvrs and to 
himself for the issue in a collected form of some of his contributions 
to periodical literature,’ and carnestly recommend the book to all who 
value pure and gentle wisdom. 


Mr. A. J. Dadson has thrown into convenient and compendious 
form the story of English misrule in Ireland from 1171-1887." The 
book will be found useful by those who are seeking to educate the 
English democracy in the Irish question. 


1 «Three Letters to Professor Bonamy Price.’’ London: G. Reveirs, Gray - 
stoke Place, Fetter Lane. 

2 «To the Poet Laureate.’? By L. Belrose, junr. Washington: Brentano. 
% « Self-Contradictions of the Bible.’’ 15 cents. New York: -fwweriva: News Co. 
4“ A Heretic’s Belief.’”” By F. Sydney Morris. 1d. No publisher’s name. 

°  Tndia’s Position.”” By 8. 8. Gostling. London: C. Cordingley, the Grove, 
Hammersmith. 

6 “ Jubilee Number of the Cont.’ By Republicus. id. Alerdeen: G. 
Middleton, Baker Street. 

7 «England’s Ideal.’’ By E. Carpenter. 1s. London: Swan Scnnenschein, 
Lowrey and Co., Paternoster Square. 

*** English Misrule in Ireland.” By A. J. Dadson. 1s. Londen: Swan 
Sonnenschein, Lowrey and Co. 















“* For the right moment you must wait, as 


Fabius did, most patiently, when warring against 






Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 





when the time comes you must strike hard, as 






Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


oy and fruitless.” 








‘* TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 
LIBERTY MAKE WISE.’’ 


Tue Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 

It therefore aims at the re-organisation of Society by the emancipation 
of Land and industrial Capital from individual and class ownership, and 
the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. In this way 
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only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 
shared by the whole people. 

The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private property in 
land and of the consequent individual appropriation, in the form of Rent, 
of the price paid for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advan- 
tages of superior soils and sites. 

The Society, further, works for the transfer to the community of the 
administration of such industrial Capital as can conveniently be managed 
socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of production in the 
past, industrial inventions and the transformation of surplus income into 
Capital have mainly enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now 
dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though not 
without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem fit to the com- 
munity), Rent and Interest will be added to the reward of labor, the idle 
class now living on the labor of others will necessarily disappear, and 
practical equality of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous 
action of economic forces with much less interference with personal liberty 
than the present system entails. 


For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to the spread 
of Socialist opinions, and the social and political changes consequent thereon. 
It seeks to promote these by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, ethical, and 
political aspects. 


The Fabian Parliamentary League, which consists of members of the 
Society who desire to bring Socialism to bear on current politics, works for 
the organisation of the Socialist vote, the running of Socialist candidates 
at School Board, Municipal, and other elections, and the publication and 
circulation of the Socialist criticism of Bills before Parliament. Now that 
the doctrine of laisser faire has fallen into disrepute, and the right of the 
State to compete with private enterprise is admitted and acted upon, the 
Fabian Parliamentary League sees a peaceful and expeditious path to 
Socialism, through such measures as Nationalisation of Railways, Munici- 
palisation of Ground Rents, and of the industries connected with local 
transit and with the supply of light and water in towns. 


The work of the Fabian Society takes, at present, the following forms: 

1. Meetings for the discussion of questions connected with Socialism. 

2. Meetings of a more public character, for the promulgation of Socialist 
opinions. 

3. The further investigation of economic problems, and the collection of 
facts contributing to their elucidation. 

4, The publication of pamphlets containing information on social ques- 
tions, or arguments relating to Socialism. 

5. The promotion of Socialist lectures and debates in other societies. 

6. The representation of the Society in public conferences and discussions 
on social questions. 

7. The organisation of conferences of Social reformers, with a view to 
common action. 

The members are divided into local groups, and are pledged to take part, 
according to their abilities and opportunities, in the general work of the 
Society, especially as regards their own localities. 

The Society seeks recruits from all ranks, believing that not only those 
who suffer from the present system, but also many who are themselves 
enriched by it, recognise its evils and would welcome a remedy. 
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All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Sydney Olivier, 
180, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 





The first of the bi-monthly meetings of the Society was held at 31, 
Upper Bedford Place, F. Podmore in the chair. Sydney Olivier read a 
very thoughtful paper on ‘‘Collectivism and Commerce”. A conversa- 
tional discussion followed, in which G. B. Shaw, G. Wallas, 8S. D. Headlam, 
Annie Besant, — Phillips, Mrs. Stapelton, W. H. Utley, and others, took 

art. 
The second meeting of the month was held at 14, Dean’s Yard, and a 
p2per was read by the Rev. 8. D. Headlam on the Land Question. 





At the Charing Cross Parliament on June 24th, Annie Besant, nember 
for Northampton, moved ‘‘ that the condition of the unemployed in this 
country demands the immediate attention of this house”. H. H. Champion, 
member for West Nottingham, seconded the resolution, and a long discus- 
sion followed. The division was taken at a very late hour, and most of 
the opponents having left, the motion was carried with only two dissentients. 
The Liberal Government on July 1st moved a resolution in favor of London 
Municipal Reform, which was carried on July 8th by a large majority, the 
Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists voting ‘‘aye”, the Tories ‘“‘no”. On 
July ist, the Liberal Government resigned, they having agreed to hold 
office provisionally for four weeks, and then to make way for the Tories, 
Mr. Ford, the leader of the Opposition, not being prepared to take office, 
the Council invited H. H. Champion to form a Government. On July 8th, 
he informed the House that he had succeeded in forming a Socialist 
ministry, and on July 15th, the Socialist government took office, consti- 
tuted as follows: H. H. Champion, Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury; Annie Besant, Home Secretary; G. Bernard Shaw, Local 
Government Board; 8. Webb, Chancellor of the Exchequer; H. Bland, 
Foreign Affairs; G. Wallas, Board of Trade; Rev. W. Allen, Minister of 
Education ; Rev. 8. D. Headlam, Secretary for Ireland; F. Podmore, Post- 
master-General; 8. Olivier, Colonial Office; H. Cox, India; — Gye, 
Adwiralty; G. S. Bateman, War; W. H. Utley, and Lena Wardle, 
Secretaries to the Treasury. The Queen’s speech, which is worthy record 
as the first compiled by a Socialist Ministry, and as a suggested pre- 
liminary Socialist programme, was as follows: 

‘* LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—I have summoned you to meet in this, the 
Jubilee year of my reign, for the transaction of business of great import- 
ance, unfortunately delayed these many years, and now become indispens- 
able. The state of my nation is such as must fill the most hopeful 
with anxiety. Owing to my operation of economic conditions which no 
application of the existing law can thwart, the vast wealth produced daily 
by the labor of my people is now distributed not only unequally, but so 
inequitably that the contrast between the luxury of idle and unprofit- 
able persons, and the poverty of the industrious masses, has become a 
scandal and reproach to our civilisation, setting class against class, and 
causing among the helpless and blameless infants of my most hardworking 
subjects a mortality disgraceful to me as head of the State, and unbearable 
to me as a woman and mother. And since this is in nowise due to any 
stint of the natural resources whereby my oppressed people may better 
themselves if you apply yourselves to their enfranchisement with due 
diligence and honesty, and without respect to persons; and since, too, 
every day of avoidable delay is a day of avoidable and unmerited suffering to 
millions of innocent persons throughout the realm, ‘here will forthwith be 
submitted to you a series of measures for the redress of their heavy and 
crying wrongs. And whereas I perceive that the main source of these 
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wrongs has been the misdoing or neglect of those stewards to whom I and 
my predecessors gave the land that they might faithfully administer it for 
the welfare of the realm, it shall be my chief endeavor to resume the land, 
and to provide, with the help of your counsels, that my people may never 
hereafter be subject to the will of any private person in their access to it, 
yet proceeding in this matter so cautiously that undue haste to redress great 
evils may not bring about worse. 

And first, in order that the measures of far-reaching reform, herein- 
after mentioned, may be the true expression of the wishes of the nation, 
it is necessary that a reform of the representation of the people shall 
precede the introduction of these measures. A Bill will be laid before you 
conferring the municipal and parliamentary franchise on every adult man 
and woman in the kingdom. Provision will be made for the payment 
from public funds of the expenses necessarily incident to the election and 
maintenance of members of the Imperial Parliament. 

‘* As a step to that complete resumption of the land which will hence- 
forth be one of the main objects of my domestic policy, a measure will be 
submitted to you, during the present session, for giving to the municipalities 
and other local authorities additional powers for acquiring land for the 
erection of workmen’s dwellings, and for letting for agricultural purposes. 

‘* Measures will also be submitted for giving to local anthorities extended 
powers to acquire and administer for the public benefit the monopolies now 
enjoyed by gas, water, and tramway companies. 

‘* A Bill will be introduced for the compulsory transfer of the railways 
of the kingdom to the State, with due provision against possible injustice 
to individual shareholders. You will be invited to consider the advisa- 
bility of establishing a greater uniformity of fares and rates. 

‘* As my people have been deprived not only of their rights in the land, 
but also in the accumulated industrial capital created by their labor in the 
past, and now become as necessary to their labor as the land itself, the 
restitution of that industrial capital is no less imperative than that of the 
land. Pending the maturing of conditions favorable to a complete readjust- 
ment, a measure will be submitted to you for the partial recovery for the 
benefit of the whole community of that part of the produce now absorbed 
by the holders of the land and capital as rent and interest. 

‘In order to overcome the practical difficulty of special taxation on in- 
comes derived from particular sources, it is proposed to modify the present 
Income Tax so as to press cumulatively on unearned incomes. 

‘*Your attention will be drawn to the condition of prisons; and im- 
provements in their management will be suggested for your consideration. 
The object of these improvements will be the abolition of the present mis- 
chievous and cruel penal usage, and its replacement by a reformatory system 
designed to encourage habits of industry and self-respect in offenders. 


‘* A Bill will be submitted to you dealing with the management of work- 
houses. It is hoped that by the operations of the Bills extending the powers 
of local authorities and transferring railways to the State, public employ- 
ment may eventually be provided for all able-bodied and destitute persons. 
You will also be asked to affirm the principle of providing for the aged 
and disabled by insurance without recourse to charity. By these methods 
the entire disappearance of public and private almsgiving, with their 
associated evils, may be eventually brought about. But in the meantime 
common humanity calls for prompt measures to alleviate the hardships now 
inflicted on aged and disabled paupers in workhouses. 

‘*A Bill for the amending of the Education Acts will be laid before you 
with the object of throwing the cost of education entirely upon public funds. 
In order that the intention of these Acts may no longer be frustrated by the 
physical exhaustion of the children, an important clause will relate to the 
provision of one substantial meal a day for children in public schools, A 
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clause will also be added enabling attendance at any public elementary school 
to count as attendance requisite for examination. 

‘© A Bill will be brought forward for the abolition of all legal restraints 
on the verbal expression of opinion on matters not affecting personal 
character. 

‘‘In order to do away with the pernicious recognition of a greater and a 
less obligation to speak the truth, and in order further to relieve the people 
of all penalties and disabilities now incurred by neglect or refusal to make 
oath, a Bill will be submitted to you for the abolition of the custom of 
making oaths and affirmations. A clause in the Bill will substitute for the 
oath or affirmation now administered to witnesses in courts of justice a 

f plain admonition to the witness that he or she may, by uttering false testi- 
mony, incur the penalties for perjury. 

‘*The wasteful and unbusiness-like conduct of the public departments 
will be rigorously checked ; and a revision of the Civil List and of the 
salaries of the higher officials, including Cabinet Ministers, will at once be 
undertaken. 

‘Should time permit, you will have occasion to consider further 
measures to amend, extend, and promote the efficiency of the Factories 
and Mines Regulation Acts, and the Shop Hours Regulation Act. 

‘*In accordance with the resolution already passed by your House for 
restoring the right of self-rule to Ireland, the Government will give careful 
consideration to any Bill with that object which has the support of the 
majority of the representatives of that portion of my dominions. 

‘*My relations with Foreign Powers continue to be cordial and satis- 
factory. The withdrawal of my troops from Egypt will be completed as 
rapidly as is consistent with the independence and welfare of that country. 

‘In these and all other matters pertaining to your high function, I 
earnestly commend you to that sense of Justice, in the certain response of 


which to the cry of an oppressed people lies the only safeguard of order, 
prosperity, and stability.” 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The most noteworthy trade event of the month has been the Engineers’ 
strike at Rolton. Attempts, partially successful, were made to run the 
men’s blockade, and some men were drafted into the boycotted works from 
Glasgow and elsewhere. Many of these appear to have come in ignorance 
of the dispute, and left the place as soon as they found that they were 
being used against their comrades. Some of the buildings in which the 
knobsticks were located have been attacked by an angry crowd, and it 
became necessary to draft soldiers into the town to preserve the peace. A 
good many people were hurt in the rioting, but none were killed. So 
strong was the feeling in the town against the knobsticks that tradesmen 
who supplied them with provisions were boycotted, and several wrote to 
the local press apologising for having done so, and promising to refrain 
for the future. 

A few more wills of members of the wealthy class: Mr. J. S. W. Saw- 
bridge-Erle-Drax, left personalty over £139,000; Mr. J. Rigg, personalty 
over £110,000; Mr. C. H. H. Purves, personalty over £101,000; Lord 
Kinnaird, personalty over £255,000; Mr. G. Crossfield, personalty over 
£320,000; Mr. L. L. Cohen, personalty over £423,000; nine others lefi 
personalty varying from over £62,000 to over £20,000 each. Truly, the 
heirs of these may safely obey the Scriptural injunction, to take no thought 
for the morrow. 

Side by side with the record of these wills it is pleasant to read that a 
number of the chainmakers’ employers having broken faith, the unhappy 
Cradley Heath workpeople are to pass through another purgatory of 
starvation. The Canadian Labor Reformer has an indignant article on 
their condition, under the appropriate heading ‘‘ White Slavery”’. 
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‘ From North Wales comes the news that the largest iron works in that 
district, the British Iron Works at Ruabon, have been blown out in conse- 
quence of the continued depression in the iron-trade. 


GERMANY. 

The good news comes from Germany that Socialism is spreading in the 
army. Fifteen soldiers and several uncommissioned officers have been 
arrested for belonging to the Socialist party. 

Eight workmen who took part as delegates at a Socialist congress lately 
held at Haidhausen, near Munich, have been arrested and will be expelled 
from Bavaria. Five suspected persons have been arrested at Nuremburg, 
three have been expelled from Leipzig, and six others expelled from Bavaria. 
The old Emperor must sometimes wonder how long the crown is likely to 
remain on his son’s head. 

Russia. 

Twenty-one Nihilists were tried at Petersburgh on the 7th and 16th 
June—Russian news takes long in coming—for belonging to the Society of 
the Narodnaia Volia. They were charged with establishing secret printing 
offices, and some of them with having been concerned in the execution of 
Colonel Sudeikin, head of the secret police, on December 28th, 1883. Three 
were acquitted; two were sent to hard labor, and one to imprisonment. 
The remaining fifteen were condemned to death; they were: Lopatin, an 
ex-official; Mdlle. Ssalowa, the daughter of an officer; Ssuchomlin, 
Komashevitch, Kusin and Ivanoff, sons of Russian officials; Jaku- 
bovitch, a graduate of the Petersburg University; a woman named 
Dobruskina; Starodvorskij, son of a priest; Popoff, Jelko, Antonoff, Livadin, 
and Volnoff, shopkeepers; and Geier, son of an officer. The death sentences 
have since been ‘‘commuted” into the slower form of execution known in 
Russia as hard labor. 

The Nihilist agitation is being very actively carried on. One of their 
latest ways of circulating literature has been to wrap tracts round packets 
of cigarettes, which, having nothing to distinguish them outside, are sold 
in the ordinary way of business. 


SPAIN. 

Serious disturbances broke out at Valencia in consequence of the octroi 
duties being farmed out to a financial company. The red flag made its 
appearance, the soldiers fired on the people and the cavalry charged at them. 
Finally, the company cancelled the contract, and the municipality resumed 
possession of a right with which it should not have parted. 


AMERICA. 

A most important step has been taken in America; two Knights of 
Labor Assemblies of Chinamen have been organised in New York. Much 
will have been done to solve one of the most difficult labor problems of the 
future, if a race like the Chinese can be educated and organised to work 
worthily side by side with the white peoples. 

The Canadian Labor Reformer says: ‘‘ During the first five months of 
this year 480 strikes have been reported, involving 226,803 wage-workers, 
against 164 strikes for the same time last year, involving 364,630. During 
May, 1887, 79,000 struck, against 216,000 for May, 1886. The building 
trades show 44,573 on strike; coal miners and coke makers, 18,650; boot and 
shoe strikers number 5,650. The unrest is not extending, although 60,000 
workmen will make demands in various branches of trade for higher wages 
before July 1.” 
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